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Take your time 


Secretary of Interior Hickel’s 
face on millions of television 
screens last week looked very 
earnest as hé told the nation 
that he had asked the oil indus- 
try to stop drilling off Santa 
Barbara for awhile. 


In view of the stinking mess of 
crude oil which was then on its 
way to the beaches, he could 
have ordered them to stop. But 
he chose to make it voluntary 
and was happy to report that 
the companies had agreed. 

kk kk 


“THE PRIVATE sector” is 9, big 
Republican slogan meaning that 
you don’t tell business what to 
do but rely on its innate good 
citizenship and just general 
goodness to handle the situation 
at hand. 

It looked for awhile as if that 
approach were going to succeed, 
and I for one was re ady to give 
the oil industry credit, 

I told myself that, however 
Public-spirited the industry was, 
it also was being smart from the 
public relations Standpoint by 
holding off on drilling until the 


crisis caused by that runaway | 


well had eased. 

The old image, I told myself, 
is important even to a rich, polit- 
ically-influential, tax-favored oil 
company, so they'll stay down. 

x *k ® 


THEN IT DEVELOPED that 
Hickel and state officials had 
taken the oil companies off the 
hook. Here’s’ what the president 


of Union Oil, owner of the runa- | 


way well, said in a press release: 

“Drilling in the Federal leases 
Was voluntarily stopped by oil 
companies earlier this week in 
response to the Secretary’s re- 
quest. It was resumed after Fed- 
eral and State authorities agreed 
that present drilling practices 
were proper and safe.” 

kkk 


THEN LAST FRIDAY, Hickel 
finally issued the order to stop, 
interestingly enough one day 
after he had declared that he 
was sure resumption of drilling 
“did not pose a threat” of more 
gooey oil breaking loose. 

It seems obvious that there 
was great pressure from the re- 
Spectable burghers of the Santa 
Barbara coast area to stop drill- 
ing right now. 


But the delayed order is not 
the kind of quick action which | 


It's time to register for local election 


California’s Republican governor 
boasted he had got from the Re- 
publican national administration 
in making the proper proclama- 
tion in the natural disaster of 
floods. It looks as if you invoke 
the law right now in an act of 


God and wait awhile when it’s | 


an act of an oil company. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Correspondents columns will 
be found on pages 4 and 9 of 
this edition of the Labor Jour- 
nal. Union swill find notices 
of important meetings called 
by their officers on page 10. 
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by EBMUD directors 


Committee 
ups the ante 
on school aid 


A citizens committee last week 
raised its sights and recommend- 
/ed a $1.95 tax increase for Oak- 
land's ailing school system, more 
than meeting the Alameda Coun- 
|ty Central Labor Council’s min- 
jimum to be supported. 


ition which voted to put the $1.95 
raise on the May 13 ballot. 
Earlier, the committee 


crease averaging $1.85 over three 
years. 

| 
|meeting where the Labor Coun- 
cil’s letter was read, 


|valuation as the rock bottom 
minimum which the _ council 
;would support. Any lesser figure, 
\Executive Secretary Richard K. 
|Groulx wrote, would be opposed 
as inadequate. 

/'WOULD LEAVE 

As the board acted, a survey 
‘by the Oakland Federation of 
| Teachers indicated that the Oak- 
jland school system would lose 33 
jof every 100 present teachers if 
the tax election fails—or about 
/1,000. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the 
'1,054 teachers who responded 
said they would look for work 
outside of Oakland if the tax 
election fell short. Many of those 
said they were looking now. 

Another 4 per cent said their 
reaction to failure of the tax 
election would be to get out of 
teaching altogether. 
| Forty-eight per cent would 
jStay on the job in Oakland if 
the tax election were lost but 
they told the OFT they would 
“engage in responsible teacher 
jaction to improve conditions.” 
| Fewer than one in five—19 per 

MORE on page 12 


If your’e not registered to 
vote, you have only until next 
Thursday, February 20, to sign 
up to cast your ballot in the 
elections April 15 for Oakland 
city officers and trnustees of 
school districts in South Coun- 
ty and the Peralta Junior Col- 
lege District. 


Alameda County Central La- 
bor Council Assistant Secre- 
tary Ed Morgan urged union- 
ists to sign up at the court- 
house, County building in Hay- 
ward or at city halls and fire 


The committee's proposal was | 
jaccepted by the board of educa- | 


had | 
jcome up with a proposed tax in- | 


It jacked up the ante at a) 


What your kids’ 


textbooks don't 


talk: about 


e What's happening to 


setting a! 
$1.90 increase per $100 assessed | 


Labor answers 


Secretary 


Mickel and 


conservation 


e The Nixon cabinet—rich and Republican 


job safety 


e More details on bilking of MediCal 
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Kaiser rate 


Recognition 
agreement 
won in board 


Fifty union informational pick- 
ets staged a one-hour rain-swept 
demonstration before East Bay 
Municipal Utility District’s head- 
quarters Tuesday morning, then 
gained a quick agreement from 
EBMUD’s directors on union rec- 
ognition. 

The agreement makes 
|AFSCME-EBMUD 444 exclusive 
|bargaining agents for units 
where it has a majority. 

Marching in the picket line at 
West Grand Avenue and Adeline 
Street, Oakland were members of 
other unions who had responded 
to a call from the Alameda Cen- 
tral Labor Council for help, Lo- 
cal 444’s negotiators and Labor 
|Council representatives. 

FOUR UNITS 

Prior to the directors’ action, 
union representatives and 
|/EBMUD staff members worked 
out definition of four units with 
some 650 employes in which Lo- 
cal 444 would be recognized as 
jthe only employe organization 
which EBMUD would deal. 

Within two hours the district’s 


e ® @ 
hike -- will ask voice on boards =i: ¢.2is"*:.s0",3 
policy statement authorizing the 


Staff to recognize Local 444 in 


Alameda County labor will an- jown health plan coverage—and jany unit in which it could show 
;Swer the 18 per cent boost in to insist on representation on the |a majority and to negotiate a 


| Kaiser health care rates by mov- 
jing to examine alternative cov- 
jerage and demanding represen- 
jtation in Kaiser policy-making. 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council Executive Secretary- 


that a committee of Bay Area 
and Northern California union 
|subscribers to Kaiser care, set up 
during the recent Kaiser strike, 
would be called together soon. 
That committee backed up 
striking Hospital Workers 250 by 
voting to study alternatives to 
Kaiser care — including labor’s 


Stations throughout the 
county. 

Up for election in Oakland 
April 15 will be three seats on 
the city council and the posts 
of mayor, city auditor and 
three directors of the Oakland 
Unified School District. 

To be eligible to vote in the 
May 13 Oakland election, 
which will rule on the pro- 
posed $1.95 tax boost for 
schools and decide any runoffs 
from the April 15 balloting, 
you must be registered by 
March 20. 


boards which govern the four 
Kaiser health organizations, 


“We want to be represented,” | 


{Groulx told the Labor Council, 
“so that we'll find out more 


memorandum of understanding. 
MANAGEMENT SWITCH 

Labor Council] Executive Secre- 
|tary - Treasurer Richard K. 
|Groulx, Local 444 President Man- 


about rates than in a polite let- uel Pontes and Secretary-Treas- 
Treasurer Richard K. Groulx said |ter telling us they’re going up.|urer Charles Teixeira led the 


MORE on page 12: 
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Miller gains new backing 


George Miller III, Contra Costa 


County COPE’s candidate for 
State Senate, boasted 
backing as the February 26 spe- 
| Cial election neared. 

He was the overwhelming first 
ballot choice of a special county 
Democratic endorsing conven- 
tion while a committee of more 
than 40 statewide Democratic 
leaders announced support of his 
candidacy. 

Meanwhile, Miller leveled his 
campaign attack at GOP Goy- 
ernor Ronald Reagan, charging 
the governor’s widely-publicized 
percentage income tax cut is “a 
blatant attempt to make politi- 
cal hay with rain on the poor 
and sunshine on the rich.” 
| The 10 per cent-for-everybody 
‘cut promised by Reagan in the 
/1970 election year would mean 
very little to working people and 


strong | 


|a tax windfall to the wealthy, 
| Miller pointed out. 

Miller’s Democratic campaign 
committee represents every 
|shade of Democratic opinion 
throughout the state. 
| It is headed by Assemblyman 
|John T. Knox as co-chairman 
and former Democratic National 
Committeewoman Ann Alanson 
is treasurer. 

Members represent 1968 cam- 
;Paign supporters of Hubert H. 
Humphrey, the late Robert F. 
Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy. 


They include former Governor 
Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, Assem- 
|blyman Robert W. Crown and 
|John Burton, State Senators 
Nicholas C. Petris, George Mos- 
cone and Anthony Beilenson and 
members of the Legislature from 
| districts throughout the state. 
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HOW TO BUY =” 


What interest raise could cost Yow sorm credit code and a report 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Labor Consumer Advisor for Labor Journal 


How would you like to put out 
$60,000 to repay a $20,000 mort- 
gage? 

That’s exactly what can hap- 
pen to you as the result of the 
Nixon administration’s action in 
raising the interest rate on gov- 
ernment-guaranteed FHA mort- 
gages to 714 per cent plus one- 
half of 1 per cent for the FHA 
premium. This makes a total of 
8 per cent. 

At the same time the Admin- 

stration raised the rate on VA 
nator: s to 7% per cent. 

This was the first action of the 
new administration directly af- 
fecting consumers. It took place 
less than a week after the Ad- 
ministration took office. 

THE INCREASE follows by 
nine months the jump from 6 
per cent to 6 and 34 made by 
the previous Administration last 
Mzy. In the last weeks of his 
Administration, however, former 
President Johnson refused the 
request of VA Administrator Wil- 
liam Driver to increase the rate 
again. 

People were shocked when 
they learned that 6 per cent rates 
on mortgages usually doubled 
the amount they would pay back 
on a 30 or 35-year mortgage. 
The new rates for the first time 
actually can triple the amount 
a homeowner pays. 

For example, on a 35-year 
mortgage the payment for in- 
teres id principal at 7% per 
cent comes to $6.75 a month for 
each $1000 of mortgage, plus 42 
cents for the FHA premium in- 
suring lender against loss 
(not charged on VA mortgages). 
On a $20,090 FHA mortgage. the 


the 


payment would be $143.31 a 
month, or a total of $60,190 for 
35 years. (These figures do not 


include taxes or insurance often 
paid each montp with the mort- 
gage.) 

A HOME BUYER undertaking 
a mortgage on these terms would 
pay an incredible $40,000 just in 
interest. This is more than the 
average industrial worker earns 
insix years at current wages. 

Even on a 30-year mortgage 
for $20.000, the home buyer 
would repay a total of $53,387. 

At last year’s 6 per cent rate 
(plus one-half of 1 per cent) the 
family that took on a $20,000, 
30-year mortgage would pay 
back $46.184. and for a 35-year 
term, $51,450. 

One of the most revealing as- 
pects of the new increase is that 
for the first time, government- 


backed mortgages cost more 
than the ordinary “conven- 
tional” mortgages. These are 


made by the lenders without any 
government guarantee against 
loss. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank reported that the effective 
rate on conventional mortgages 
on new houses averaged 714 per 
cent in December throughout 
the country. 


RATES ON government- backed 


Copyright 1969 


mortgages have risen grad- 
ually frm the 5%4 per cent 
of 1965 when the Vietnam war 
became intensified. Usually in- 
creases were about one-fourth of 
1 per cent at a time. But the 
two increases of three-fourths of 
1 per cent each in less than nine 
months are double the total in- 


erease of the previous three 
years. 
The reason given for the 


latest increase was the need to 
encourage lenders to make mort- 
gages since they can earn as 
much or more on commercial 
loans (to businessmen). This 
reason was advanced every time 
rates were raised durin: the past 
three and a half years—and it 
obviously never worked. Each 
time lenders soon were charging 
additional “points” or discount 
for giving morigages. (A “point” 
is an cxtra fee of 1 per cent of 
the amount of the mortgage 
loan.) 

LEAPE:!G MORTGAGE rates 
have been a main reason why 
home ownership has become the 
second fastest-rising item in the 
cost of living (next to medical 
costs). Homeowner costs have 
jumped 31 per cent in the past 
decade compared to an overall 
rise in living costs of 23 per cent. 

What can you do about this, 
outside of just buying a tent? 
obviously you have to shop in- 
‘erest rates more widely among 
different lenders, try to put down 
try to pay off sooner, and 
make sure you get a right to| 
prepay without a severe penalty 
vritten into your contract (in 


more 


ease rates come down later). 


Nc 


ote that conventional mort- 
vages are a little cheaper now 
than FHA or VA. You do have 
to make’a larger down payment 
for a “conventional,” and won't | 
get as long to pay off. The more | 


you can put down, the better 
your chance of getting a lower 
rate. 


AVOID LONG TERMS. A 35- 
year mortgage instead of 30 will 
reduce your payments only about 
$5 a month. But you'll pay $7000 
more in total interest. 

Also avoid including in the 
mortgage appliances, carpeting, 
other equipment the builder 
might offer. If you pay for such 
mortgage, you'll wind up paying 
three times as much. 

A house with a _ lower-rate 
mortgage which you can take 
over now takes on additional 
value if the seller will let you 
take over the old mortgage. 

On the other hand, if you are 
selling, you should know that 
you are still liable if the buyer 
takes over your mortgage. So be 
sure he signs a bond which 
makes him fully liable to the 
lender, and check his credit to 
make sure he is a good risk. 


Look for the union shop card, 
ask for a union clerk to serve 
you, and demand the union label! 


BOOST THE LABEL 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY 


When making purchases, always ask for the union label. If 
building a home or repairing one, see that the men doing the 
plumbing or steamfitting work, painting, etc., belong to the 
union. Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 


yourself. 


LLL" 


PATRONIZE 
UNION STORES 


DEMAND 
A UNION CLEkK 


| 
| 
Discussion of the proposed uni- 


'on how Washington State unions 
and consumers won a cut in the 
/maximum interest rate will high- 
light the Association of Califor- 
nia Consumers convention, Sat- 
urday, March 1 at Berkeley. 

The association’s executive 
board last. year took dead aim 
at the proposed credit code, due 
to be introduced in most state 
legislatures, as a scheme cooked 
up by a committee dominated by 
the finance industry to allow 
doubling of current baximum in- 
terest. 

And it promised a campaign 
to duplicate Washington’s feat 


of slashing maximum interes t to; 


12 per cent from the present 18 
per cent. The Washington ac- 
tion was taken in a successful 
initiative campaign at the No- 
vember election. 

The one-day convention will be 
held in Pauley. Ballroom, Asso- 
ciated Students Building at the 
University of California. Regis 
tration starts at 8:30 a.m., with 
opening ceremonies at 9:30 and 
call to order at 9:45. 

Judge George Brunn of the 
Berkeley - Albany Judicial = 
trict will make the keynot 
speech, analyzing what the pro- 
posed credit code means for con- 
sumers, at the morning session. 


Invited to discuss the Washing- 
ton credit initiative at the after- 
noon session is President Joseph 
H. Davis of the Washington 
State Labor Council. 

A conveation dinner will hear 
Irma Angevine, director, Con- 
sumer Federation of America, 
discuss the past record and fu- 
ture of the consumer movement. 
ELECT OFFICERS 

Officers, headed by President 
Helen Nelson and Secretary Rob- 
ert Barton, will report at the 
afternoon session. Delegates 
then will hear reports of the 
Nominating Committee and Res- 
olutions Committee and _ will 
;elect officers for the next year. 


N. Cal. Carpenters PGRE wins First skirmish in 
get $20,000,000 battle over gas rate beost 


for vacations 


Checks for some $20 000,000 in 
vacation benefits have been 
mailed to more than 35,000 
Northern California carpenters. 

That put total vacation bene- 
fits since the Carpenters Vaca- 


tion Trust Fund was first set un | 


in 1957 at more than $105,000.000, 
Administrator C. Bruce Suther- 
land said. 

Vacation benefits accrue at the 


rate of fifty cents an hour work- | 


ed. Checks include interest at 4 
per cent in proportion to the 
; amount a man has earned in the 
;accrual year. 

Sutherland said if a carpenter 
has not already received his va- 
cation check, the fund probably 
does not have his correct mail- 
ing address. Sutherland advised 
| these men to send their new ad- 
| dress to the Carpenters Vacation 
| Trust Fund at 995 Market Street, 
| San Francisco. 


Shell, Standard 


‘talks underway 


Statewide mediation sessions 
between the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers and the Shell 
Oil Company opened in Los An- 
geles this week in an effort to 
settle the Shell phase five-week 
nationwide oil strike. 


Direct negotiations between 
Local 1-5 with Shell and its sub- 
sidiaries for Bay Area operations 
were held in January in San 
Francisco and Martinez, but got 
nowhere. 


Talks were also underway in 
Southern California with Stand- 
ard Oil Company cf California 
for its El Segundo refinery, 
which could have an effect on 
the strike of Local 1-561 against 
the Richmond refinery. 


COSMOPOLITAN, HARPER’S 
Bazaar and Good Housekeeping 
are Hearst magazines. Labor asks 
you not to buy any Hearst publi- 
cations until Hearst scabbing in 
Los Angeles stops. 
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Offices Located in Berkeley, Fremont, — 
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=f TITLE INSURANCE and TRUST COMPANY 


Pacific Gas & Electric Com- | 
pany last week won the first le- | 
'eal skirmish in a move to force 
gas consumers to pay $13,738,000 
to cover its income tax surcharge 
and a forthcoming hike in whole 
sale gas rates. 

This is only the first phase of 
a PG&E request to the Public 
Utilities Commission to let it in- 
crease its gas rates by $37,110,000 
a year. 

David R. Larouy, PUC attor- 
ney, charged that the $13,738,000 
request would lift the comrany’s 
profits above the permissible 6.25 
per cent rate of return. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But Hearing Examiner Carol T. | 


Coffey last Friday denied La- 
rouy’s motions to dismiss the ap- 
plication and to order a full in- 
vestigation of all PG&E opera- 
tions. Coffey continued hearing 
to February 20. 

The company asked for the 
$13,738,000 increase to _ offset 
higher charges that it will pay 
beginninz March 7 to El Paso 


Natural Gas Company for Texas | 


hy Fire Fighters 


fas piped to California and about 
$2,000,000 in federal income tax 


‘surcharge on PG&E profits. 


The company has previously 
been ordered to refund earlier in- 
creases in El Paso rates which it 
passed on to its customers, but 
which were later denied by reg- | 
ulatory agencies. 


Now, the PUC 


to use “funds from a 
which it has accrued as a result 
of reduced costs from El Paso | 
Natural Gas and which have not | 
been flowed through to the tax | 


New CLC delegates 


Four new delegates were seat- | 
ied by the Alameda County Cen- 
|tral Labor Council last week. | 
They are Leslie DeLaBriandais, | 
Hospital Workers 250; John Mc- | 
Keown, Berkeley Teachers; Rich- 
ard A. Lignell, 
| Workers of America 9415; and 
David Brewer, Hayward Teach- 
ers. 
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| Oakland Floral De pot 


MEMBER OF GARDENERS, FLORISTS 
AND NURSERYMAN’S LOCAL No. 1206 


"1900 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
OAKLAND 
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pores =. Semen . > —, 
SEIXMMONS 
' Manufacturers of 


LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 


HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451.0462 
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attorney |; 
charged, the company is trying | 
reserve | 


Communication | 


Fe VET 3 


rate payers, and use that reserve 
to recover surcharge taxes” that 
lent into effect last October. 

| Larouy insisted the company is 
trying “to obtain an increase in 
‘its allowed rate of return in the 
|guise of a so-called ‘offset’ pro- 
ceeding.” 

| The attorney said these in- 
creases would lift the PG&E’s 
rate of return for its gas business 
to 6.46 per cent. The authorized 
limit is 6.25 per cent. He asked 
for a full investigation of all 
PG&E operations because “the 
application shows PG&E earning 
6.98 per cent.” 

The current hearing involves 
only the so-called ‘“‘offset’” phas- 
es. Hearings on the remaining 
proposed $24,000,000 jump in 
rates will be held later. 


Riddle named 
international YP 


Vince Riddle, of Fire Fighters 
55, has been named Tenth Dis- 
trict vice president of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire 
Fighters by unanimous vote of 
ithe international executive 
board. 

Riddle, an Oakland fire depart- 
ment lieutenant, has served five 
terms as president of Local 55 
and was four times Fourth Dis- 
| trict vice president of the Feder- 
ated Fire Fighters of California. 
| In the latter post, he repre- 
| sented fire fighters of 10 Bay 
| Area counties and has fought sal- 
lary disparity between firemen 
| and police. 
| Riddle replaces Vice President 
iH. C. Harmelink, of San Diego, 
who has been appointed a full- 
time field representative. His dis- 
trict covers California, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Hawaii. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is 4 
Hearst magazine. Labor ask you 
not to buy any Hearst publica- 
tions until Hearst scabbing stops 
in Los Angelss. 
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| Reagan fax cut blasted as boon torich’ 


ee 


Governor Reagan could just as 
well cut taxes this year, labor 
and Democratic. spokesmen 
charged, rather than his promise 
of a 10 per cent reduction in 1970 
—when he will be running for 
re-election. 

.They faulted his well-publi- 
cized pronouncement on two 
grounds: 

1. Why not refund the $100,- 
000,000 budget surplus to over- 
burdened taxpayers now? 

2. Why not return an equal 
amount to all — rich and poor — 
as a property tax rebate as the 
voters decided? 


FAVOR RICH 


Chief beneficiaries of Reagan’s | 


percentage cut, they charged, 
would be the wealthy and Rea- 
gan’s political fortunes. 

Secretary Thomas L. Pitts of 
the California Labor Federation 
said the governor’s 10 per cent 
income tax refund would mean 
only $2 to the worker with a 
family of three who earned 
$8,000 in a year. But it would 
kick back $150 to the $32,090 a 
year executive with a family of 
the same size. 

Pitts urged that the $100,000.- 
000 budget surplus be returned 
to the taxpayers as a $50 proper- 
ty tax refund along the lines 
of Proposition 1A which the vot- 
€rs approved last November. 

Senator George Moscone of 
San Francisco, Democratic floor 
leader, said Reagan “wants the 
tax cut to take effect in the 1970 
election year, if he runs for re- 
election” as he has said he will. 
CUT NOW 


Moscone was to introduce his | 
own bill for a tax cut this year. | 
rather | 


Critics charged that, 
than cutting expenditures as he 
promised, the Reagan adminis- 
tration has boosted them. 

This got tacit confirmation in 
a.report of the Republican con- 
troller, Houston I. Flournoy, dis- 
closing that the state spent 


' $384,000,000 more from the gen- 
eral fund in the first half of the 
1968-69 fiscal year than in the 
; Same six months of the previous 
one. 

“Every penny of the surplus 
|should be returned to the tax- 
| payers this year,” Assembly min- 
ority leader Jesse Unruh said in 
a joint press conference with 
Moscone.” It’s the people’s mon- 
ey, not the governoi’s.” 

‘FROM OUR TAXES 
| Assemblyman Robert W. 
Crown, Alameda 


{the proposed tax relief is the 
| whopping $1,000.000,000 tax in- 
crease enacted during Governor 
|Reagan’s first year in office,” 
| levied at Reagan’s request. 
Senator Moscone accused the 
‘governor of “fiscal flimflam” 
and charged the $6,200,000,000 
| budget itself is a “fraud on the 
| taxpayers of California.” 

| Crown called it “a horse and 
| buggy approach to jet age prob- 
lems.” 


“It is time we leave the era | 


of ‘Death Valley Days’ and ad- 
vance into the space age,” Crown 
| Said. 

He reported Democratic legis- 
‘lators would concentrate on try- 


ing to “reallocate our resources | 


—— solving our most serious 


Union deeals 
still available 


Red, white and blue wind- 
shield decals, proclaiming 
| AFL-CIO UNION MEMBER,” 
are still available from the Al- 
ameda County Central Labor 
Council for $25 per 1,000 — 
| which boils down to a bargain 
| 21% cents to signify pride in 
| union membership. 

They’re available also in 
smaller numbers, said Assist- 
ant Secretary Ed Morgan. 


S.F. State sirike deadlock 


‘The San Francisco State Col- 
lege dispute was at an apparent 
deadlock this week as unionists 
charged that Governor Reagan 
was preventing the statewide 
colleges board of trustees from 
real bargaining with the strik- 
ing Teachers. 

But striking American Federa- 
tion of Teachers 1352 advised 
students to register this week for 
the upcoming spring term — in 
the admittedly not too strong 
hope of a settlement. Pickets 
were withdrawn from all but 
truck entrances to the college 
during registration. 

Major hangup to peace was a 
trustee offer of a grievance setup 
whose appeals board would be 
nominated by college presidents 
and picked by the chancellor. 
The union wants impartial 
boards chosen by the aggrieved 


person and _ administrators 
jointly. 

The teachers rejected an offer 
by acting college president S. I. 
Hayakawa to rehire strikers, call- 
ing it “another device in the long 
list of scare tactics’ designed “to 
break, 
strike.” 

Hayakawa insists 
automatically quit under the law 
by missing classes for five suc- 
cessive days. 


The union advised the 199 to; 
whom he sent his rehiring letter | 


to sign up to go back but not re- 
turn unless Reagan allows a set- 
tlement. 

The sta‘e controller announced 
that paychecks of 335 at San 
Francisco, 


Jose State Colleges would be 
docked by one day to more than 
a month’s pay for striking. 
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THE GARDENS OF MOUNTAIN VIEW .. . 


Here amid the everchanging color of the season's 
flowers and trees, visitors appreciate the quiet, green 
haven that is Mountain View Cemetery. For over 2 


hundred years, Mountain 


View’s substantial endow- 


ment care fund has provided a scene of beauty in which 


crypts are all available. 


the departed are honored in settings left to individual 
choice. Ground-burial,-cremation, indoor and outdoor 


: MOUNTAIN VIEW 
| CEMETERY 
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'** ‘Snb0 bucthinont Atnimue Oakland 636-2808 °°” ; 


Democrat, | 


pointed out “The real source of |with one vacancy in the Senate | 


rather than settle, our | 


professors | 


problems today or returning the 
money to the taxpayer.” 

| NEEDS DEMOCRATS 

| Democratic votes are needed 
to adopt the budget, although 
Republicans currently hold slim 
majorities. 

A two-thirds majority is need- 
ed—54 in the Assembly and 27 
in the Senate. 

But only a bare majority is re- 
|quired for a tax cut bill—41 in 
| the Assembly and 21 in the Sen- 
ate. 

The present division is 20-19 


and 41-39 in the Assembly. 


Mediator enters 
Peterbilt talks 


A federal mediator joined last 
|week in negotiations of four un- 
‘ions for a new contract covering 


plant at Newark. 

Negotiators started talks early 
‘to get a new contract before the 
February 28 expiration date. 
They were in their fifteenth ses- 
sion when Mediator Jerry R. Fin- 
ley was called in. 

He would say only that “eco- 
nomic issues” were in dispute in 
the talks involving Automotive 
Council, Auto Machinists 1546; 
Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176, Teamster Automotive 
Employes 78 and Sheet Metal 
Workers 355. 


‘Afro-American history 
‘Series to be offered 


| Six programs on Afro-Ameri- 
can history, culture, and educa- 
tion will be offered at Castro 
| Valley High School beginning at 
7 p.m., February 19, as an exten- 
sion course by California State 
College, Hayward, in cooperation 
with the Castro Valley Unified 
School District. 

Information is available from 
the Castro Valley Unified School 
District office, or the Cal State 
| Extension Office. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 
Hearst magazine. Labor ask you 
not to buy any Hearst publica- 
\tions until Hearst scabbing stops 
in Los Angeles. 


,900 men in the Peterbilt truck | 


Seven major East Bay hos- 
pitals agreed to union contract 
iprovisions for 80 ward clerks, 
less than 12 hours after 
Hospital Workers 250 got strike 
sanction from the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council. 

The agreement brings the 
clerks under provisions of the 
pace-setting master contract 
reached for 1,500 other employes 
of the Associated Hospitals of 
the East Bay just seven hours 
before a _ strike deadline last 
August. 

That agreement set up pro- 
cedures for recognition of Local 
250 as bargaining agent for the 
ward clerks. The clerks voted for 
the union in a state-conducted 
representational election and 


CLC urges yes 


The Alameda County Labor 
| Council has urged a yes vote on 
a Human Relations Commission 
for Livermore at the special elec- 
| tion forced by opponents next 
Tuesday, February 18. 


Creation of a commission, with 
only conciliation powers, was 
voted October 21 by the city 
council after lengthy hearings. 


But even that moderate pro- 
posal was too strong for some, 
who proponents of the commis- 
sion said included Wallace for 
President supporters and con- 
servative Republicans. They 
forced it on the ballot in a peti- 
tion campaign. 
| Supporters of the ordinance 
‘include the Livermore Valley 
Democratic Club and the Liver- 
more League of Women Voters. 

The measure would establish 
'a Livermore Human Relations 
Commission to seek understand- 
|ing and communication through 
public meetings, conferences and 
workshop discussions. Its powers 
in cases of grievances would be 
limited to conciliation in private 
| discussions seeking mutual set- 
| tlement. 
| Proponents report incidents of 
discrimination against minorities 


East Bay hospitals sign as: 
union gets strike sanction 


| negotiations had been underway 
| since. 

Last week’s agreement is ef- 
fective last December 1, with 
Starting salaries of $415 per 
|month and $445 after a year. 
| Those earning more get a $20 
per month across-the-board 
raise. Another $20 raise is effec- 
| tive July 1. 

Until the final agreement the 
hospitals had held out for a later 
effective date and a $20 monthly 
raise. 

The 80 involved do clerical 
work on the nursing floors of 
Alta Bates and Herrick Memorial 
Hospitals in Berkeley, Children’s 
Hospital of the East Bay, Peralta, 
Providence and Merritt in Oak- 
land and Alameda Hospital. 


on Livermore 


Human Relations Commission 


| in Livermore are on file involy- 
ing housing, employment and 
even baby sitting. 

As the population of the val- 
ley increases, their campaign 
literature says, “The number and 
| intensity of the grievances will 
| multiply unless we provide the 
; machinery that will convert 
grievances into cooperation. The 
| time to create one is now—before 
we are faced with major prob- 
| lems.” 


‘Urban Affairs Council 


New Secretary of Labor 
‘George P. Shultz has been ap- 
|pointed to the newly-created 
| Council for Urban Affairs by the 
, President. The Council is to ad- 
vise and assist the Chief Execu- 
tive with respect to developing 
the national urban policy. 


| New BIC contracts 


New Alameda County Building 
Trades Council contracts report- 
ed to the BTC’s last meeting 
were with Design Structures, 
Prefinished Wallboard and Wood 
& Lodge Contractors. 


| 


| Carpenters Credit Union 
| Elogof the Greater B 


Hayward and San | 


ay Area 


PAUL HUDGINS, Manager 


| LOANS QUICK AND EASY 
AT LOWEST COST ANYWHERE 
FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


JOIN NOW... 


SAVE WHEN IT’S EASIEST 
BORROW WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST 


Phone, write, or dropin... 


533-3889 


3361 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland, Calif. 94602 


Weekdays 9:30 to 5:30 — Saturday to 3:30 


EEE EEE EEE | OlUtion will be acted upon at the 


Steamfitters 342 


BY JIM MARTIN. 


as inant aan ano aa ee 
‘tative Doyle Williams pointed | 


The Resolution providing for 
one membership meeting per 
month was adopted at our last 
membership meeting on Febru- 
ary 6. Therefore, regular mem- 
bership meetings will be held the 
first Thursday of each month. 

The Executive Board of the 
Union will continue to meet 
each Thursday. The membership 
will be advised if there is any 
change in their schedule. 

You will receive a sample bal- 
lot in the mail shortly indicating 
offices for unexpired terms to 
be filled. The election will be 
held at the next meeting, March 
6, which has been designated as 
a Special Called meeting. 


Members at the last member- 


ship meeting voted that no dele- | 


gates be sent to the 49th Con- 
vention of the California Pipe 
Trades Council to be held in San 
Diego, May 9-11, 1969. 

A Resolution was introduced, 
providing that an assessment of 
$10 be placed on those members 
who do not attend the regular 
monthly meeting, and had its 
first reading on February 6 
membership meeting. This Res- 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
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| March 6 meeting. Please be pres- 


ent when final action will be 
taken on this Resolution. 


In submitting his report at the | 


last meeting, Business Represen- 
out that the work situation is 
still slow. We might add that the 
oil worker’s strike and_ the 
weather hasn’t helped matters. 
As reported we have 250 fitters, 
welders and apprentices on the 
out-of-work list. He also report- 
ed on the jobs in progress to 
date, the Oil Workers’ strike and 
iis effect on our Members. 


For your information, our la- 


‘bor contract is open for modifi- 


cation 90 davs prior to July 1 of 
this year. There are early indi- 
cations that our Contractor’s 
Negotiating Committee 
wish to conduct the negotiations 
earlier, 
minute rush by July 1. 


Your Union’s Negotiating Com- | 
consisting of Brothers | 


mittee, 
Bobby Beeson, Perry Davidson, 
Doyle Williams, Vern Turley, 
Glen Ele, Henry Colarich, Lou 
Colarich, Lou 
the writer, will be meeting 
to lay plans for the forthcoming 
negotiations and you will be ad- 
vised accordingly. 

Be sure to check your 
book — see you March 6. 


dues 
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may | 


thereby avoiding the last 


Kovacevich and | 


‘Sheet Metal Workers 216. 
| BY ROBERT M. COOPER. 


As you know, the Oil 
Chemical Workers’ Union have 
|been striking for a new agree- 
|}ment against the oil companies. 
| They have been able to come to 
'an agreement with some of the 


However, there’ were a lot of 
stewards absent so I’m, wonder- 
rnd wot hoppened? These meet- 

ngs are important and I believe 
penefic ial. If you don’t agree 


| then you should let us know any 


and | 


companies but are still having a | 
REREAD ALAS, 


lot of trouble with Standard, 
Texaco and Shell Oil. They have 
asked for our support with their 
strike and we can do this by not 
purchasing their products. 

My wife and I, along with 


quite a few other tinbenders at- | 


‘tended the wedding of the 
‘daughter of Arnie Nobriga to 
Roger Krause who is attending 
the sheet metal pre- 
class. It was a very beautiful and 
}impressive affair. 

Harry Meredith, 
for quite some time at Atlas Pa- 
cific Engineering, passed away. 
|We will miss Harry as he was 
such a genial person. 

We held a shop and job stew- 
ard’s meeting last Friday after- 
noon with a good amount of the 
stewards attending. It seemed 
‘like we had a good meeting and 

there were a lot of questions 
‘asked which we tried to answer. 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


STANDS 


years in 


it move. 


Earl Goldman, coordinator 
1365 South Main St. 


TALL 


There are ten Democrats in Contra Costa 
County’s special State Senate election. 
One of these is a young bank president 
named STARK. Two weeks ago Pete 
STARK was virtually unknown to the 
voters, although he was a McCarthy 
Delegate and has participated in grass- 
roots politics for many years. 


Pete STARK is with organized labor all 
the way and he’s free to act in your inter- 
est. He has no commitments to the special 
interests that oppose gains for the work- 
ing man. 


Pete STARK believes all working men 
and women should have the right to 
organize. Farm workers and government 
employees must have the same rights as 
the men in the building trades or service 
industries. Collective bargaining machin- 
ery must be established where none exists 
today to force employers to negotiate. 


Labor’s legislative program, stalled for 


Sacramento, must be made to 


move. Pete STARK has made no deals 
to hold him back. Pete STARK can make 


. and more important, he will 


make it move! 


If you think this is just another phony 
political promise . 
gets to Sacramento. 


Elect Pete 


STARK 


FEB. 25th 


. watch him when he 


Pete Stark for Senate Committee 
Tom Stark, treasurer 


Walnut Creek 933-6240 


STATE SENATE 
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a . ice | 
vay bei |to shareholders was announced, 


thoughts you have for improve- 
ment. 

See you all at the next meet- 
ing. 


| 


Barbers 134 5 
BY JACK M. REED 


Brothers, we are well along in 
compieting the processing of our 


jaccounts and dues books. I am 


Tri-State Death | ; 
Members of ‘have been carried on our ledger 


Benefit Plan, Death Assessment 
No. 635 is still due and payable. 


U. A. Credit Union 
BY PATRICK W. WATERS 


' 
| PPP PPP EEE 


who worked | 


The credit union’s 12th annual 
General Membership Meeting on 
January 28 was a_ resounding 
success. A dividend of 4 per cent 


along with a 514 per cent inter- 
est rate for our Investment Cer- 
tificate holders. 

The membership voted approv- 
al of our continuing our Loan 
Protection and Life Savings In- 
surance coverage. It was over- 
whelmingly felt that the benefits 
derived far exceeded the cost of 
the program, 

A motion was also passed con- 
cerning small or inactive share- 
holders, who are expensive to our 
operations, and of little help to 
the member. All monies in ac- 
counts of less than $25 and in- 
active for three years on or after 
July 1, 1969, shall be returned to 
the shareholder. Please contact 
the office if you have any ques- 
tions. (Phone 893-6190). 

Officers elected or serving on 


the Board of Directors are: Tom- 
my J. Ross, president: Frank 
Larson, vice president; Shirl 
Duncan, treasurer; L. E. Hosel- 


ton, secretary; Timothy Anglim, 
assistant treasurer; Roy E. Man- 
gold and Harold Simms. The 
Credit Committee consists of: 
Frank Wofford, chairman; Rich- 
ard T. Dulle, secretary; Gordon 
Yates, Arthur Liegl, Goodwin B. 
Pederson, Bruce Carman, Pat- 
rick Meehan, Paul Stieger and 
Cecil McGee. Supervisory Com- 
mittee members are: James F. 
Butt. chairman; Robert Jenkin, 
Mrs. Mary Farren, Mrs. Charlene 
Miller and Mrs. Dorothy Ault. 
The meeting discussed the po- 
tential of our credit union for 
growth and service. Rising inter- 
rates of all commercial lend- 
ers make it foolish to borrow 
anywhere but your eredit union. 
However, we need savines to 
meet the demand Our soare- 
holders and investment certifi- 
cates offer the best return on 
your savings, and this can be 
improved even more through 
mutual cooperation. Unlike other 
financial institutions, the only 


es 


| persons who can profit from our 


| 
\ 


operations are our members. You 
own your credit union. 


Payroll deduction for credit 
union saving is available 
through some of our local con- 
tractors. Contact the office or 
your employer to learn if it is 
available on your job. 

Why not pass this copy of the 
Fast Bay Labor Journal to a 
friend of yours when you are 


finished reading it! 


GLOVES 


RETAIL 
STORE 
HOURS 
8:00 to 4:30 
MON to FRI. 
SAT. 10 to 3 
For ALL Kinds of Work 
WELDERS’ LEATHERS 
FREE CATALOG 


| WICKMAN 
|GLOVE CO. 


1121- 7th St. (near Adeline) 
Oakland——Phone 832-8376 


correcting the mistakes that 
from year to year. I have noti- 
fied some of you of credits that 


you have not been aware of and 


|a few of you of shortages. These 
shortages have occured because 
|you have sent in short amounts 


of dues monies or have not paid 
a Legislative assessment at some 
time in the past and in most 
cases it was not called to your 
attention. Once these records 
are straightened out, with your 
cooperation, I will try to keep 
all accounts in order. You can 
help by paying your dues and 
pension payments at the same 
time and with the correct 
amount of money to cover same. 

If you have not received your 
new dues book, mail vour check 


‘in anyway. Most of the Vs and 


Ws have not received their new 
book because, although I have 
ordered them, the International 
is slow in delivery. I hope that 
by the time you read this column 
you will have your book. The 
new Constitution books are in 
the office and available, 

Business Representative Rob- 
ert Kraus has been visiting non- 
union shops in Hayward. He is 
finding out that these poor souls 
are misfits and most of them 
need psychiatric help. If our 
worthy law makers in Sacra- 
mento introduced a bill to make 
it mandatory to have a 12th 
grade education before these un- 
educated people went to Barber 
College, and passed that bill, 
then some of these persons 
would not be willing to work 
seven days a week, 10 hou’s a 
day and be second class citizens. 
This is mostly a matter of ignor- 
ance. 

Congratulations to Business 
Represeniative Bob Kraus. He 
was elected to the Executive 
Board of the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council. 


Watchmakers Local 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


POLL LOLA OLALA LAGNA OG 
Recently we have heard of sev- 


eral packages of jewelry being 
lost in the mail, therefore, we 
wish to caution ovr members 


about mailing packages and sug- 
gest the at if you do mail anything 
out of the store that you do not 


snecify on the return address 
that it is from a jewelry estab- 
lishment. We have found that by 


eliminating the word “jewelry or 
jewelers” and using only a name 
on the return address, that 
packages are more apt to arrive 
safely. We suggest this proce- 
dure for all packages, whether 
they go by mail or parcel de- 
livery. 

During this past week we have 
also been advised of merchan- 
dise being stolen right cut of the 
hands of an emplove. Therefore, 
we ask our watehmakers to be 
alert to this possibility when at 
the counter with anv customer. 
SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 

The next members ship meeting 
will be held on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 20, 1969 at 7:30 pnm.—Union 
Office, 693 Mission Street, Suite 
707, San Francisco. 
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Your kids’ schooling 


What textbooks 
don’t talk about 


High school education is out of touch 
with reality of what it means to work 
for a living. 


That’s the conclusion of Will Scoggins, 
who has been to education what Ralph 
Nader is to consumer issues. 


Most high school students who were 
not college bound, change jobs in the first 
year. Ninety per cent of the boys and 
72 per cent of the girls didn’t make it 
with the first job. 

Scoggins, a government and _ history 
teacher, wondered why. He set out to 
find, “What are these young people being 
taught about what it means to be an em- 
ploye?” 

The answer was: Virtually nothing. 

Scoggins found it in an exhaustive study 
of what they were taught in high schools 
in 46 Los Angeles County school districts. 
® He wasn’t plunking for vocational train- 
ing. He searched out what the schools 
taught about the rights, responsibilities and 
benefits of being a wage earner. 


MELODRAMA 

High school students got a melodramatic 
treatment of the laboring class up to 1935. 
But they received little to ease what soci- 
ologists call the reality of shock in getting 
their first job. 

Scoggins detailed his findings in a book, 
“Labor in Learning: Public School Treat- 
ment of the World of Work,” published 
by UCLA's Center for Labor Research and 
Education. 

In surveying 70 textbooks used for 
United States history, government and 
American problems courses, Scoggins found 
only one labor topic adequately described 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR Walter Hi 
servation for conservation’s sake” by 
die and simply rot. The trees which 


ckel explains his opposition to “con- 


in a majority of texts. That was craft 
versus industrial unionism. 


Not a single United States history text 
more than mentions unions’ political activ- 
ity even though the public school system 
is itself largely the result of it. 


Only two books adequately . described 
ollective bargaining in any detail—and 
not one told about the public employment 
service, California’s disability insurance 
plan or public assistance (welfare) pro- 
grams. 


GREAT NEW THEORY 

Indeed, Scoggins said, most history 
seemed taught by the “great man” theory 
in which George Washington fathered the 
country, Lincoln freed the slaves, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt saved the nation during 
the depression and “if you please” Samuel 
Gompers created the American labor move- 
ment.” 


“There is little to indicate that collective 
action of mass pressure may often have 
forced the ‘great man’ to act in the manner 
now considered great to keep his elected 
office,” he reported. 

Some teacher-administrator types eager- 
ly grasped a welcoming hand from the 
business community, he indicated, noting: 
ashamed champions of self-interest, have 
long realized the importance of getting 
their point of view registered in the public 
schools. They have done this by occupy- 
ing the chairs of the boards of education, 
and by welcoming the ‘school administra- 
tors into their service clubs and into their 
private and social confidence.” 

Significantly, union members made up 
only 6 per cent of all boards of education 


cats atk ‘| 


his fear that unharvested trees would 
once stood on this open wound left 


by logging in a California hillside never got a chance to rot. 
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VIOLENCE IS LAID to labor in much of the material which public school 


: Inside ~ The Nixon cabinet— page 6 


Your safety on the job—page 8 


More on bilking of MediCal—page 8 


students read, Will Scoggins finds, but there’s practically nothing about 
the very real violence against labor. This nearly century-old drawing 
depicts a cavalry charge against railroad strikers whose crime was trying 


to improve their pay. 


in 1963 while the rest were businessmen, 
doctors, lawyers and so forth. 

An indication of the pressure on text- 
book writers was Scoggins’ discovery that 
three of the eight changes in one revised 
edition were replacement of the word, 
“democracy” with “republic” the latter 
term a favorite of Birchites and other right- 
wingers. 

And he found that virtually every text 
emphasized violence in labor matters with- 
out any explanation of management proyo- 
cation of the issues. 

One treatment of the tragic Pullman 


Secreta 


One of the most disquieting aspects of 
the brand-new Nixon administration is the 
past record and statements of its secretary 
of interior on conservation. 

Conservation is a primary duty of th 
Department of the Interior, yet the 49- 
year old former Alaska governor has been 
on record that he puts “industrial progress” 
first and has no sympathy with “conserva- 


tion for conservation’s sake.” 


ORIGINAL OWNERS 

And Secretary Hickel’s record also shows 
a lack of support for the interests of 
Indians and Fskimos, whose rights as the 


original owners of the land which white 


men now control are another primary re- 
sponsibility of the Interior Department 
which he now head: 

He has a number of explanations, in 


cluding his stetement that his opposition 
to “conservation for conservation’s sake” 
was a very special reference to Alaskan 
timber which ultimately dies and then 
rots if it isn’t harvested—as does every 
living thing. 

His explanations didn’t allay the fears 


strike of 1894 reported that “trains were 
ditched, freight cars destroyed, and build- 
ings looted and burned. At some points 
the federal troops opened fire on the mob 
in order to protect their own lives. Debs 
and his chief associates were arrested for 
contempt of court.” 
LEFT OUT 

It omits reference to wage cutting, use 
of antitrust injunctions against labor, use 
of federal marshals paid by and responsible 
to anti-union management, or the general 
drive by management to root out the union, 
continued on page 7 
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of 16 Senators who voted against his con- 
firmation. They included California’s Alan 
Cranston, Fred R. Harris of Oklahoma, 
the new Democratic national chairman; 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts, and 
the 1968 Democratic Vice Presidential can- 
didate, Edmund S. Muskie, the author of 
the Pure Water Act. 

If their fears about his brand of con- 
servation are borne out, real protection 
of the outdoors may suffer as may the 
rights of Indians and Eskimos to their 
land against the demands of big oil, tim- 
ber or other interests 
THE CHANGES 

There is plenty of testimony on Hickel’s 
past policies and attitudes. 

“He has no understanding of conserva- 
tion and the need to protect the American 
charged Dr. Edgar Way- 
burn, president of the Sierra Club. The 
Sierra Club “opposes people who despoil 
the environment,” says Dr. Wayburn. 

“It’s like putting a fox in charge of 
the chicken coop,” said columnist Drew 
continued on page 6 
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Secretary Hickel 
and conservation 


continued from page 5 


Pearson W ho wrore an unprecedented seven 
consecutive columns protesting Hickel’s 
selection. 

Indians regard Hickel’s appointment as 
“something of a said Adam 
Nordwall, chairman of the United Bay 
Area Council of American Indian Affairs. 

Nordwall said their concern stems from 
his treatment of Eskimos and Alaskan In- 
dians—how as governor of Alaska “he has 
uppressed their economic development 
and how he wants to open up their lands 
to exploitation.” 

Over 100 oil companies have staked 
out claims to millions of acres in the cur- 
rent “black gold rush” to exploit gigantic 
oil finds on the Arctic shore. 

Most of this is on land claimed by In- 
dians and Eskimos, land owned by the 
federal government and under administra- 
tion of the Interior Department. Stewart 
Udall, Secretary of Interior under President 
Johnson, had continued government con- 
trol of the land to protect native rights. 

As governor, Hickel pushed for quick 
settlement of the Indians’ claims with no 
further study of their value, declaring that 
delay stalled his efforts to promote eco- 
nomic development of Alaska. 

If he now gets his way, the fabulously 
rich oil resources in Indian and Eskimo 
lands will be opened to drilling by the big 
oil firms. The proceeds could well dwarf 
the profits of the Alaskan gold rush of 
1898 and later mineral strikes in the big 
northern state. 

Senator Muskie wondered why Hickel 
encouraged Alaskan oi! development but 
filed action to block a free trade zone in 
Maine for aa oil refinery. 
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STATE 


WILLIAM ROGERS, 55 former at- 
torney general, and one of the cabinet 
millionaires, has no experience in foreign 
affairs. But he has been one of Nixon's 
most valuable political advisers. 


Rogers and Nixon first worked together 
in 1948. Nixon was a member of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and Rogers was chief counsel for the 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee. At 
that time Rogers advised Nixon to press 
the investigation that led to the perjury 
conviction of Alger Hiss. 

In 1952, Rogers was traveling with 
Nixon on his vice presidential campaign 
when the story of Nixon's expense fund 
broke, threatening disgrace. On Roger's 
advice Nixon went to the public with his 
famous “Checkers” radio speech and came 
out unscathed. 

Nixon followed Rogers advice to run 
business as usual as long as possible in 
1955 when President Eisenhower had a 
heart attack. He thus avoided a possible 
constitutional crisis over whether the vice 
president should assume any presidential 
powers. 

At the time of his appointment as 
Secretary of State, Rogers was general 
counsel and director of the Washington 
Post Co., publishers of one of the nation’s 
most successful newspapers and of News- 
week, 

Of America’s place as a world leader, 
Rogers suggests that with “tremendous 
national strength it might be better to be 
more relaxed and a little less obvious.” 


And Muskie noted that Hickel visited 
his office accompanied by a U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce official who has led an at- 
tack on the clean water law, which Muskie 
wrote. 

The Interior Department administers 
that law. 

Hickel said as interior secretary he 
would act solely in the national interest. 
And he spent days explaining his previous 
remarks. 

He said when he protested “conserva- 
tion for conservation’s sake” he was think- 
ing of the “millions and millions of board 
feet just rotting (in Alaska) because it’s 
not being harvested. 

For a time there was some question 
about where his present fortune lies. Hick- 
el, the son of a Kansas tenant farmer, ar- 
rived in Alaska at the age of 20 with 37 
cents in his pocket. 


He became a millionaire largely through 
Alaskan real estate and construction. 


In a radio interview Pearson charged 
that in his interest to promote Alaska, 
Hickel ignored the Jones Act designed to 
protect American shipping and seamen. 


Pearson said Hickel bought a Swedish 
ship, built in Norway, flying a Panaman- 
ian flag and manned by a foreign crew to 
Operate as a coastal cruise ship up the 
Pacific Coast to Alaska. 


“Now he wants to change the Jones 
Act,” Pearson said, because that provides 
only American-built ships, manned by 
Americans for American companies may 
operate in the coastal trade. 

President Wayburn of the 69,000-mem- 
ber Sierra Club, charged Hickel was “per- 
petuating the frontier philosophy which 


JUSTICE 

JOHN N. MITCHELL, 55, was a highly 
successful Wall Street lawyer specializing 
exclusively in municipal bonds until he 
became a Nixon law partner two years 
ago. 

Last year he entered politics with a rush 
as Nixon’s campaign manager. 

As Attorney General he shifted quickly 
again, this time from the legalities of 
municipal bonds to “law and order.” 

He said the Justice Department will 
extend the use of bugging and wiretap- 
ping “against organized crime and other 
crimes of major importance.” 

Under the Johnson administration elec- 
tronic devices were limited to national 
security. This was to avoid the seeming 
threat of government becoming Big 
Brother watching every move of Amer- 
icans. 

Mitchell is credited with an innovation 
in municipal bonds that has sped the de- 
velopment of public housing. His for- 
mula calls for setting up a non-profit 
corporation with power to issue housing 
bonds, thus sidestepping the need for voter 
approval, often hard to get. 


HEALTH 

ROBERT FINCH, 43, is the youngest 
member of the cabinet, closest to Nixon. 

The Southern Californian has cam- 
paigned for Nixon since his college days. 
He managed Nixon’s unsuccessful 1960 
presidential campaign and was deeply in- 
volved in Nixon’s losing 1962 race against 
Brown for governor of California. 
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WALTER J. HICKEL, President Nixon’s secretary of the interior, has said 
that anti-water pollution measures shouldn't be so strict as to interfere 
with industrial development. Here's a scene at a federal reclamation lake 
showing what happens when pollution contro! is lax. 


has left our nation with a legacy of miv 
takes it is still trying to correct. 

“The governor has advocated siriaking 
national parks and wildlilfe refuges ta 
Alaska. He has battled setting aside areas 
for conservation purposes. 

“He has told the federal goveramen: 
to ‘go fly a kite’ if its water polluic: 
trol standards are set so high it my hinder 
industrial development.” 

Hickel read Senators a six-pag ve- 


ment on his views and actions, 
inguished between the “vastly 
spens:bilities which rest upor 
ind upon the secretary of the 
rment of the Interior, As Secretary 
Intersor 1 will assume responsibilities 


spaced state 


for the wise use, management, develop- 
menr and coaservation of our entire: na- 
ion’s t il resources.” 


4 ! 
He added 


i think that sometimes na- 
improved on.” 
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fulfill his campaign promise 0) 22 ini 


Spectrum shrank to its narro 
Negroes, women, Jews or D 
the only notably controversial 
he will take a broader view « 
would indicate. He has pledge 
Eskimo claims to lands covetec: 
His record is reviewed here. ¥! 
So is that of the rest of the 


Finch himself tried twice unsuccessfully 
to get elected to Congress before easily 
winning as California lieutenant governor 
in 1966. 

As Nixon's closest confidant L 
tegist, Finch had a choice of cabinet posts. 
He said he picked health, education and 
welfare because “That's where the action 
is.” 

The sprawling department has a payroll 
of 110,000 and one of the biggest budgets. 


Finch says “Our job is to rationalize and 
implement the legislation now on the 
books. We must make it as workable as 
possible” 

He indicated the direction when he said 
there are “too many competing programs” 
on jobs for the underprivileged 


TREASURY 


DAVID M. KENNEDY, 63, will 
scarcely feel the $198,754 cut in annual 
Salary in moving from Chicago banker to 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

He’s another of the self-made multi- 
millionaires in the new cabinet. 


Kennedy — no relation to THE Ken- 
nedys—built the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company into the 
eighth largest bank in the United States 
with offices reaching from London to 
Tokyo. 

For Kennedy this is something of a 
homecoming. He spent 16 years in Wash- 
ington on the Federal Reserve Board staff 
before going to the Chicago bank in 1946, 
Last year he headed a commission for 
President Johnson that streamlined pres- 
entation of the federal budget. 


is berformance is yet te 
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lntevior Walter Hickel was 
has told Senators that as secretary, 
na cove of his previous statements 


call to rush setthment of Indian and 


crelary of 
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DEFENSE 


MELVIN R. LAIRD, 46, is a profes- 
sional politician who has been a legislator 
since he was 23, except for the war years, 

He gave up 16 years of seniority as a 
congressman from Wisconsin to move 


over to the hot spot of Secretary of De- 
fense. 


The new secretary said he favors superi- 
ority over the Soviet Union on military 
weapons, rather than parity. 

Laird brings no administrative experi- 
ence to the post to which Robert McNa- 
mara brought so much. 


But he has made a specialty of defense 
budgets and politics. He's known as a 
masterful politician. And he does know 
how to get along with Congress, which 
McNamara didn't, ” 


At the age of 23 he succeeded to his 
father’s seat in the Wisconsin State Sen- 
ate, when the father died. He moved up 
to Congress at the age of 30. 

Laird became not only the top Repub- 
lican in the House on defense, but also 


its No. 1 watchdog of health, education 
and welfare. 


LABOR 


GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 48, is the only 
cabinet member who started out at the tof? 
Nixon's choice for labor secretary is also 
the only Ivy Leaguer in the lot and he 
has a Ph.D. 


Shultz, dean of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Graduate School of Business, calls 
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What textbooks don’t talk about: 
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“Most textbooks generally fail to show 
that often troubled relationship between 
management and labor is, in fact, a part 
of an industrial democracy,” Scoggins 
found. 

“Human rights in the United States 
have evolved from a continuing process 
and did not spring full-blown from the 
minds of the founding fathers of our 
Republic. 

“... the strike, as part of labor-manage- 
ment dialogues is indispensable in a free 
society. The alternatives are to give gov- 
ernment the power to determine wages, 
hours, and working conditions, which both 
labor and management have resisted, or to 
move backwards, surrendering the worker 
to the arbitrary will of the employer, his 
bargaining power to the law of supply 
and demand, and his economic security to 
the individual profit motive.” 


INJUNCTION POWER 

Only 25 per cent of the books gave an 
adequate description of the legal injunc- 
tion as “a weapon that can place the police 
power of the state on management's side 
at the bargaining table,” Scoggins noted. 

The textbooks generally left the students 
ignorant of the meaning of many terms 
vital to an understanding of the labor 
movement. 

Among them were mediator, arbitrator, 
conciliator, injunction, closed shop, union 
shop and open shop. 

Mest of the books were silent or said 
little about the development of collective 
bargaining in the United States. 

Scoggins asked: 

“Should not the texts recognize (collec- 
tive bargaining) as one of the basic 
achievements of trade unionism? Surely 
the textbooks could be expected to indi- 
cate that peaceful collective bargaining is 
the wswal procedure in labor-management 
relations, that of the tens of thousands of 
contracts which are negotiated, sometimes 
annually, very few are achieved at the 
expense of rupture and strike. However, 
the emphasis on the violent strike, com- 
plete with loaded words like “hoodlums, 
‘thugs, and ‘indolent loafers, seems to be 
considered much more dramatic by some 
textbook writers.” 


BEST SUBJECT 

Scoggins felt that, of all labor-related 
subjects, the texts probably did the most 
adequate job on wage-hour legislation. 
That, he said, may be because it is the 
least controversial. 

But when it came to the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, which imposed new restric- 
tions on working people's unions, most 
texts simply described the McClellan Com- 
mittee’s witnesses with emphasis on the 
bad practices of some unions. 

None mentioned that democratic pro- 
cedures and financial activities of unions 
are under close observation by the Labor 
Department which produces nothing like 
the special instances ballyhooed by the 
Senate investigators. 

Only three of 33 textbooks explained 
the concept of unfair labor practices a 
fundamental part of labor relations law, 
establishing ground rules for both employer 
and union behavior. 

NO MENTION 

Nor.did most of the books tell students 
anything about “right to work,” the reac- 
tionary ‘euphemism for schemes to weaken 
unions by denying labor and management 
the right to sign union shop agreements. 

Twenty of the 33 books did not even 
mention the anti-union shop proposal, 
which has been pushed through into law 
in some two score states. 

Twenty-one of the 33 also were silent 
on the subject of strikes by public em- 
ployes. The other 12 gave the impression 
that public workers have neither the legal 
nor moral right to strike. 

Not one of the books, whether or not 
they mentioned public employes’ strikes, 


saw fit to cite the example of another na- 
tion which allows them, said Scoggins. 
None refers to the fact that “the sovereign 
power of another great parliamentary sys- 
tem, that of England, is not challenged by 
according civil servants the legal right to 
strike,” he writes. 

Treatment of social and welfare legisla- 
tion was marked by a patronizing air, he 
commented, noting one teachers’ manual’s 
injunction that, “to avoid confusion of 
security with ‘handouts’ and ‘charity, em- 
phasize to the students the true security 
of self-confidence and resourcefulness.” 


DON'T COMPARE 

Nor, he said, is there much comparison 
of American economic security legislation 
with that of other countries, 

“The student is left with the impres- 
sion that such legislation is an American 
invention,” he noted. 

“In most books no mention is made 
that, in fact, the United States has been 
at least a generation behind other nations 
which have similar institutions in the en- 
actment of such economic protection.” 

He found that the textbook approach 
to such subjects as government and the 
economy, working people's productivity 
and “patriotic instructions” often “invites, 
encourages, and even demands an anti- 
labor position from the reader.” 

The crowning irony is the almost com- 
plete lack of credit to the labor movement 
for its major role in setting up the system 
of free public education for which the 
textbooks were written, the Scoggins sur- 
vey disclosed. 


Only two books mentioned that a young 
state legislator in Pennsylvania, Thaddeus 
Stevens, pushed through in 1832 the first 
tax-supported school bill in the United 
States—with workingmen’s backing. 

The rest gave Horace Mann almost sole 
credit. 

One text, however, did give this ac- 
count of labor's political efforts: 

‘No people were more interested in the 
founding of public schools than the trade 
SOGIELICS: 454. + 

“They were in the forefront of the 
movement to abolish imprisonment for 
debt. In 1830 it was estimated that 75,000 
people a year were thrown into common 
jails for unpaid debts, often of trifling 
amount, 

“Still another labor demand was for 
‘mechanics lien laws, which would require 
that the unpaid wages of workingmen be 
the first claim on the assets of a bankrupt 
employer. Without such protection work- 
ers were often left holding the bag... . 
In order to obtain their demands, laborers 
went into politics,” 

Scoggins concludes this discussion by 
saying, “it should not come as a postgradu- 
ation awareness to find ... that labor has 
a Committee on Political Education, that 
it makes contributions to candidates and 
organizes block workers in elections, and 
that it spends large sums lobbying for its 
interest, as do all other organized economic 
groups in the country. 

“The student should sense that all of 
this is an extension of a process that 
helped put Andrew Jackson in the pres- 
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himself “sort of a moderate” in labor af- 
fairs. 

He won commendation of both labor 
and management a decade ago as a mem- 
ber of a pioneering nanel on automation 
in meat packing. He was on a number 


of arbitration panels in the early ‘60s. 

None of Shultz background comes from 
the labor movement. He was born into a 
prosperous New York City family and at 
the time of his appointment was director 
of several corporations. 

Shultz was graduated with honors from 
Princeton and then got a doctor's degree 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he taught Industrial Relations for 
10 years. 

He joined the University of Chicago 
faculty in 1955, becoming dean of the 
graduate school in 1962. In 1960 he was 
involved in a study of collective bargain- 
ing in basic steel. ; 

In later years he was consultant to presi- 
dential advisory commissions on economic 
development and labor management policy. 

He’s also an author on labor-manage- 
ment subjects and director of several cor- 
porations. 


HOUSING 


GEORGE ROMNEY, 61, three times 
governor of Michigan and another of the 
cabinet’s millionaires, will have charge of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

He has been advocating citizen and 
corporate involvement in the slums. A 
self - described “realistic idealist,’ he has 
visited most of the nation’s major ghettoes. 

As secretary, Romney promptly raised 
the guaranteed maximum interest rate for 
mortgages insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration to 734 per cent from 634. 

“There is no question but that delay 
will adversely affect home building this 
years,” he told senators, 

Romney turned to politics after making 
his fortune as head of American Motors 
Corporation in 1954-62. 


He wanted to be president and was the 
first Republican to announce his candidacy 
for 1968. But he got out early after one 
loss to Nixon and settled for the post of 
secretary of HUD. 


COMMERCE 


MAURICE H. STANS, 60, son of a 
Belgian immigrant, became a millionaire 
long before he was a New York invest- 
ment banker. 

He was director of the budget in 1958- 
60 under Eisenhower and finance director 
of Nixon campaigns. 


Stans accumulated his first millions as 
a certified public accountant in Chicago. 

He left Chicago in 1955 to become 
financial consultant of the postmaster gen- 
eral and then moved over to the Budget 
Bureau. In Washington he got the reputa- 
tion of an impatient man with the habit 
of throwing pencils at the wall when an- 
noyed by mistakes of bureaucratic redtape. 


He came to California in 1961-62 as 
president of the Western Bancorporation 
and vice chairman of the United California 
Bank. 


Stans left Los Angeles in 1963 for big- 
ger things as a New York investment 
banker. 


TRANSPORTATION 


JOHN A. VOLPE, 60, the son of Italian 
immigrants, rose from hod carrier to mil- 
lionaire to governor of Massachusetts. 

He made his money as a contractor and 
naturally announced that he would oppose 
any future freezes on distribution of in- 
terstate highway funds to the states. 

Mass transit and the growing conges- 
tion in the air and at airports are also part 
of his problems as head of the Department 
of Transportation. 

Volpe’s first entry into politics was in 
1960 running for governor. He won. Then 
he lost once but later was twice returned 
to the governorship, 


idency and gave a great~ thrust to the 
democratic processes of our government. 
Perhaps if the student acquired such an 
awareness, he would also understand why 
it is that American unions are distin- 
guished in almost all the world for their 
reliance on the existing political party sys- 
tem rather than ‘ hor parties of their own 
creation,” 

A hopeful point of the study was the 
discovery that the best texts were used 
most and competent teachers “bootlegged” 
supplementary materials into the class- 
room or did not use the prescribed texts 
at all if they thought they were inade- 
quate. 

Scoggins’ research showed that in the 
high schools labor's image is “tarnished, 
its contribution misunderstood,” 

Ben Seligman, a research director for 
the Retail Clerks International Association 
wondered: 

“Is it too much to ask that the teaching 
of economics in schools be relevant to the 
lives of the students and their families? 

“Since so large a proportion of students 
will be working for a livelihood, shouldn't 
they learn that a collective bargaining 
agreement establishes on-the-job rules, 
spells out work relationships, provides for 
gtievance and arbitration machinery — in 
short, is something more than a lever for 
moving up wages? .. . Should not students 
learn something of the broader economic 
issues that will affect their futures — ‘full’ 
employment, economic growth, taxes, 
housing, government spending and 
prices?” 


epublican 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


WINTON M. (RED) BLOUNT, -i7, 
millionaire Alabama contractor, is one of 
the new Southern Republicans, 

Blount refused to support Senator Barry 
Goldwater as the Republican Presidential 
nominee in 1964 and has strongly opposed 
George C. Wallace, rightist former Demo- 
cratic Alabama governor who ran his own 
presidential ticket last year. 

His appointment was a departure from 
the tradition of naming the political man- 
ager Postmaster General. 

Blount was an active Nixon supporter 
in previous presidental campaigns, but not 
in 1968. He said it would have conflicted 
with his post as president of the U. S, 
Chamber of Commerce, ' 

Blount built his fortune on a corporation 
formed with a brother in 1946 with $28,- 
000 worth of surplus materials. 

The contractor lives on a 60 acre estate 
outside Montgomery, Alabama, and flics 
his own airplane. 


AGRICULTURE 


CLIFFORD HARDIN, 53, who started 
life as a farm boy, is a college adminis- 
trator and specialist on agricultural eco< 
nomics. 

For the last 14 years he was chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, and on the 
side, since 1961, he was also a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 

Hardin is not known to have taken 
sides in the recurrent battles over farm 
programs. But he is familiar with the 
agricultural scene, both at home and in- 
ternationally, including the area of world 
hunger, «fk 

Hardin was dean of agriculture at Mich- 
igan State College at the time of bis 
appointment as Nebraska chancellor. He 
began his teaching career in agricultural 
economics in Purdue and the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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What's happening 


to safety on the job? 


Whatever union members think about 
the state’s enforcement of safety on the 
job, the Division of Industrial Safety is 
doing a colorful bit of public relations. 

Two color motion pictures, one, said a 
press release, with a “Hollywood flair” to 
dramatize job accidents, their causes and 
cures, were given a premiere showing last 
week during the Governor's Industrial 
Safety Conference in Los Angeles. 

The conference was the headline event 
of Industrial Safety Week, proclaimed by 
Governor Ronald Reagan. 

SLUFF OFF 

But for more than a year there have 
been strong union complaints that the 
state is sluffing off on its safety respon- 
sibility. 

President Paul Jones of the Alameda 
County Building Trades Council says, “The 
weight is on us for enforcing safety. We 
don’t have the help of the inspectors that 
we used to have.” 

The new state policy on safety com- 
plaints developed after Reagan appointed 
a former management man as chief of his 
Division of Industrial Safety. 

Where formerly unions were able to get 
immediate action against dangerous con- 
ditions, business agents report that under 
the new regime safety engineers often 
must await approval from higherups. 

And last March, the division abolished 
the job of the labor liaison representative 
who for 10 years had been able to get 
guick action when other channels failed. 


Legislative 


Testimony at state legislative hearings 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco added 
details to the report of the state attorney 
general that the MediCal program had 
been bilked of some $8,000,000 annually. 

A joint Senate-Assembly committee in 
Los Angeles was told that some social 
workers and doctors got kickbacks from 
nursing homes, that some technicians were 
giving them and even some grocery sup- 
pliers had to kick back a little. 

‘LAW AND ORDER’ 

Said Chief Deputy Attorney General 
Charles O’Brien, as he released the original 
report on MediCal abuses: 

“One of the worst ironies in the world 
is that when we are talking about law and 
order and increasing the penalties for 
liquor store holdups, siriped-tie, buttoned- 
down crime goes unpunished.” 

An example of what O’Brien was talking 
about came from Robert Christopher, ad- 
ministrator of a Tulare County nursing 
home, who told the Los Angeles hearing 
that he knew of orthopedic shoes being or- 
dered “for patients who haven't been out of 
bed for 10 years.” 


NEED AUTHORIZATION 

Orthopedic shoes, he told the committee, 
must be previously authorized by a medi- 
cal consultant. 

“And,” Christopher continued, “in cases 
where the state refused to pay, the money 
was taken out of the patient’s private 
account.” 

Assemblyman Gordon Dufty, who had 
been questioning the nursing home ad 
ministrator, then asked, “Does this mean 
there is complicity (involving) local con- 
sultants?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Christopher replied. 

The nursing home administrator also 
told the committee, “kickbacks are a larger 
field than you realize.” 

Some nursing homes got kickbacks from 
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Union business representatives report 
it’s difficult to get a state safety inspector 
when needed. 

Safety enforcement has fallen more and 
more onto the business agent. One of them 
put it: 

“A safety inspector may write a list of 
things wrong and the company never does 
anything about it and the division does 
nothing to enforce compliance. 


“We shouldn’t have to do their job. But 
we can, and do, pull men off the job until 
the contractor provides the necessary safe- 
ty measures. 

“It's a bad situation.” 

RECORD INJURIES 

Lost time injuries passed the 200,000 
mark in 1968 for the first time, rising 
faster than the rate of employment. Fatal 
industrial accidents jumped to 730, highest 
recorded under the present official defini- 
tion of “work fatality.” 


The division’s report of the first year 
of Reagan’s safety administration discloses: 

“Nineteen per cent of all industrial 
deaths recorded in 1967 occurred when 
workers were struck by objects, up from 
13 per cent in the previous year. 

“At least part of the increase can be 
attributed to a rise in the number of 
deaths resulting from excavation cave-ins 
or collapse in 1967.” 

Twenty-two men died in sewer, pipeline 
or other trench construction in 1967 com- 
pared to 13 the previous year. 


hearings told 


milk, meat, grocery and linen suppliers and 
medical supply companies, he said. 
Some physical therapists, pharmacists, 
beauty shop operators and even candy ven- 
dors, he added, had to kick back to some 
nursing homes to get their business. 


SALES SLIPS 

Not content with that kind of illegal 
revenue, he said, some nursing homes pad- 
ded their benefit costs by “picking up cash 
register receipts off grocery store floors 
and using them as part of their costs” for 
the State to reimburse. 

Christopher said he had reported such 
practices to Blue Cross, the State’s con- 
tractor for processing MediCal hospital 
claims, and to the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & Welfare, as 
well as other involved agencies—“but noth- 
ing has been done.” 

Some of the x-ray technicians who take 
portable equipment into nursing homes for 
radiological work on patients had to pay 
25 to 50 per cent of their fee to the 
homes’ management, Henry Grisham, a 
member of the California Association of 
Radiological Technologists told the com- 
mittee. 

But Grisham then drew the conclusion 
that MediCal fees were too high, because 
the operators were still able to make a 
living. 
$25 TO $50 

His testimony also described how some 
professional people pay kickbacks, others 
get them. Some social workers and doctors 
got $25 to $50 per referral to certain 
extended care facilities, he said. 

A somewhat surprising revelation came 
from Carel Mulder, Governor Reagan's 
chief of the Office of Health Care Services. 
He told the Los Angeles hearing that kick- 
backs violate the MediCal Law—but aren't 
forbidden by the state's licensing code for 
nursing homes. 
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LACK OF a guard rail makes this working platform a booby trap for an 
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accident. The gaping excavation waits for a workman to slip or trip over 


the lurking cable and break his neck. 


Labor also seeks new state and national 
safety legislation. 

The Division of Industrial Safety would 
be required to consult with complaining 
parties or organizations at the time of safe- 
ty inspection and to give them the report 
and findings of the insupection under As- 
sembly Bill 250, introduced last month in 
Sacramento with labor backing. 

Congressman James G. O'Hara of Mich- 
igan has introduced a tough, wide ranging 
safety and health bill. 

STATES FAIL 

O'Hara said the measure was necessary 
because of the unwillingness or inability 
of many states to develop or enforce ef- 
fective safety and health standards. 

He called his bill tougher than the meas- 
ure that died in the House Rules Commit- 
tee in the last Congress. It would allow 


how MediCa 


An idea of how lucrative MediCal 
practice is was given the San Francisco 
legislative hearing, conducted by the As- 
sembly Committee on Public Health. 

Dr. Carl E. Anderson, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Blue Shield, which 
partially administers MediCal, disclosed 
that some 265 physicians grossed $5,000 
or more from the program. 


INCOME FIGURES 

Another 290 physicians grossed from 
$3,000 to $5,000 and 1,900 others grossed 
from $1,000 to $3,000 a month from Medi- 
Cal, he reported. 
disclosures 
that 
MediCal wasn't a big profit-maker for most 
doctors. He that all but about 
2,500 of the 19,000 physicians participat- 


Ironically, Dr. Anderson's 


were made in an attempt to show 


stressed 


ing grossed less than $1,000 a month from 
MediCal. 

But the Californi: Labor Federation 
noted that the 265 doctors split a total 
of at least $15,900,000, meaning that each 
grossed at least $60,000 a year from the 
program aimed at aiding medically indig- 
ent Californians. 

Thomas Paton, president of California 
Blue Shield, testified the “size and com- 
plexity of MediCal mae it particularly vul- 
nerable to abuses.” 


£ 


Yet he defended the present system of 


referring evidence of abuses to review com- 
mittees which decide the merits of the case. 

Dr. Jere E. Goyan, dean of the Univer- 
sity of California’s school of pharmacy, op- 
posed further regulation of the drug indus- 
try. Drug industry men are quite capable 
of policing themselves, he asserted. 

And if some pharmacists are cheating 
MediCal, Joseph Bottini, executive secre- 
tary of the State board of pharmacy said 
there's little his agency can do about it. 


His board has only 13 inspectors and six 
investigators to supervise 13,000 licensed 


the secretary of labor to make periodic 
checkups on how states enforced their own 
regulations. 

It would also give him power to take 
industrial safety jurisdiction away from 
other federal departments, such as the 
Bureau of Mines whose enforcement ma- 
chinery was severly criticized after the 
mine disaster last November in which 78 
coal miners were killed at Farmington, 
W. Va. 

DEATH TOLL 

The California death and injury toll in 
1968, represented a $550,000,000 bill to 
employers for workmen's compensation. 

Disabling injuries were up 4.3 per cent 
from 195.541 in 1967 and slightly higher 
than the increase in covered employment 
from 6,500,000 in 1967 to 6,600,000: last 
year. 


was bilked 


pharmacists and 7,000 other drug licen- 
sees, Bottini said. 

The handful of inspectors and investiga- 
tors are too busy with their primary job 
to deal with MediCal abuse. That job is 
determining pharmacists’ eligibility and 
competence and policing the misuse of re- 
stricted drugs, the misfilling of prescrip- 
tions ,the adulteration or mis-branding of 
drugs, the sanitation of drug equipment 
and the illicit distribution of drugs—to 
deal with MediCal abuses. 

In releasing the attorney general’s re- 
port, which focused legislative attention on 
MediCal abuses, Deputy Attorney General 
O'Brien underscored the fact that only a 
tiny minority of physicians, hospitals and 
other health providers is responsible for 
them. 

“In every field it is a minority — a small 
minority — who are involved in abuses,” 


he said, “but the system itself needs exam- 
ination. The program doesn’t yield to the 
catching of abuses and the gathering of 
evidence.” 

He undertook the exhaustive investiga- 
tion because MediCal itself has no polic- 
ing arm to make sure that the 70,000 health 
care vendors who do $600,000,000 a year 
in MediCal business are honest. 


PROBE FINDINGS 

His comments on “button-down crime” 
resulted from such disclosures in his inves- 
tigation as: 

* One group of 35 doctors shared $3,- 
000,000 ina year. 

©Some nursing homes required extra 
fees to admit and keep people. Then the 
homes allowed house physicians to come 
in and charge MediCal for 
tests. 


unnecessary 


® One patient in a physician-owned hos- 
pital was given 10 blood tests a day for 
16 days. Many of the tests were identical, 
but none of them revealed any abnormal- 
ity. He also received multiple x :>vs of the 
skull, chest and spine. 
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Retail Clerks Local 870 


BY CHARLES F. JONES 22 a 


OPP PEEALAER ERR GRGR ng | 


AMENDMENTS TO LOCAL 
UNION BY-LAWS: 


The first reading of the pro- 


resed amendments to the iocal | 


union by-laws will be read to the 
membership at the second regu- 
lar membership meeting of the 
month, Tuesday, February 25, 
1969 at 9:30 a.m. union auditor- 
ium. The second reading of the 
proposed amendments to the lo- 
cal union by-laws will be read 


prepared, by G&B officials, un- 
der older «concepts ‘of employee- 
‘employer relations and nee | 
w be either discarded, revise 


tion. The writer is trying 
‘show that inequitable, or unfair 
manipulations of personne] 
should be relegated to the past. 
Brother Henry Murphy Jr., 
Chief Steward, wishes all stew- 


ards to be informed that there | 


will be a caucus of themselves 
during each Executive Board 
meeting, on each second Satur- 


| day at 1:30 p.m., in Wurster Hall. 


and VOTED upon at the first | 


regular membership meeting of 
of March, Tuesday, March 11, 
1969 at 8 p.m., union auditorium. 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGS: 


The writer regrets to purvey , 
the information that our Presi- 
dent, Mack Scalzo, is confined to 
his home, due to a Knee injury, 
received when a running plain- | 


clothes officer collided with him, 


Most of the members of Local | 


870 are covered under a health 
and welfare plan which includes 
prescription drugs. The owners 
of these union stores (your em- 
ployer) are making monthly 
contributions into the fund for 
your health and welfare benefits. 
Most of the drug industry in Al- 
ameda County is under contract 
with this union and deserves 
your patronage. 
a few stores, such as Long’s Drug 


and all the Payless Drug stores | 


except the downtown Oakland 
store, are not under contract 
with Local 870 and do not de- 
serve the patronage of union 
members. Please have your pre- 
scriptions filled at union drug 
stores and if you have any ques- 
tions as to whether or not a 
store is union, please contact the 
union office. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE: 


This is to remind all members 
who are covered under the 
Northern California Retail 
Clerks - Employers Trust Fund 
(Health and Welfare) who wish 
to change medical or dental 
plans may do so during the open 
choice period, which is once a 
gear Those members who wish 


Unfortunately, | 


to change plans or add depend- | 


ents should come to the union 
office to do so before March 1, 
1969. Any changes will become 
effective on April 1, 1969. 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY NAT DICKERSON 


‘It is sad, but true, that many 
of us are unaware how far un- 
ions have moved from the earli- 

ry “Bread and Butter” issues to 
the present power struggle be- 
tween employee and employer. 
Most of us fully realize the need 
for political involvement of un- 
ions in lobbying and voting pref- 
erences, but what we do miss are 
the insidious effects of psycho- 
logical maneuvering by our em- 
ployers. 

A recent case in point hinged 
upon emergencies arising during 
the Third World Liberation 
Front strike, and demonstrations 
by others. There was much van- 
dalism by some, violence and de- 
struction by others, at the Uni- 
versity. Custodians have, tradi- 

tionally, striven beyond their 

ee signated duties, to assist in all 
tvpes of emergencies. But this 
time, we feel that the require- 
ments imposed upon them have 
been extended too far. 

Though the list of duty assign- 
ments, for custodians, on a sheet 
dated 1950, has wide latitude 
with questionable items on it, 
this time they were required to 
assume the roles of securivy in- 
formers, while performine their 
regular duties. The hardship in- 
volved was negligible, but the 
main concerns are: 1. A need for 
more security officers; 2. Clean- 
ing crews, workine short-hand- 

are handicapped by the 
workload, alone and, 3. The 
Shame-face fact (to G&B ad- 
ministrators) that had not the 
fund saving method of Team 
Cleaning been imposed, there 
would have been no need for the 
number of security officers pres- 
ently essential. Regarding the 
Work Sheet, it was aroiw.arny 


| whose mother 


at Telegraph and Bancroft Way; 
send get-well cards to: 1153 
Cragmont, Berkeley, Cal., or call | 
him by dialing: 848-0816. 

We also wish to express con- 
dolences to Brother Dave Shep- 


|pard, a long time custodial em- 


ploye and_ staunch unionist, 

passed away; he 
may be reached at: 528 8th St., 
Richmond, Calif.: was unable to 


get telephone number. He will 


| be gone for a week, anyway, to 


bury his mother, in Oklahoma. 


Millmen’s 550 
BY ARSIE BIGBY 


Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan has just recently § an- 
nounced an 18 per cent increase 
in premiums. Those of you who 
are members of Group 75 of the 
Mill-Cabinet Trust, with is B-B 
coverage, May soon be compelled 
to give up this coverage because 
of the Kaiser announced rate in- 
crease. As you know, our Health 
& Welfare Plan operates on a 
negotiated fixed premium, our 
premium with the 2% cents in- 
crease, effective May 1, will 
bring our premium to $26.60 per 
employe per month, with Kais- 
er’s announced increase this is 
$5.54 less than the cost of the 
Kaiser premium. 

This would leave us with the 
following alternatives: Hither 
accept a Kaiser plan, which pro- 
ivdes less coverage than the B-B 
Plan, which we’re unwilling to 
do, or pay the $5.54 per member 


per month difference between 
the emrloyer contribution and 
the cost of the B-B coverage, 


which we cannot afford to do, 
and the last alternative, give up 
the plan, which we will be com- 
pelled to do it MKaiser goes 
through with its increase. 


An 18 per cent premium in- 
creas2 seems totally unreason- 
able to me, and as far as I’ve 
been able to find out, Kaiser has 
offered little or no proof, that 
such a percentage increase is 
necessary. I understand, they 
have stated the increase in labor 
and medical costs are factors, 
and a facility expansion pro- 
gram was Said to be a factor. 


This latter claim, I 


comprehend. 


Can not- 


I’ve always assumed that Busi- 
1ess expansion was done from 
company profits, rather than 
charging the public in advance, 
but, be that as it may, if Kaiser 
goes through with its plan to 
increase its premium rate, we 
will simply be compelled to with- 
draw from them as an alterna- 
tive plan, which means that all 
of our Members under the Mill- 
Cabinet Trust will come under 
the Occidental Plan, so be pre- 
pared. 

BROTHERS: For ee of you 
living in Contra Cost I urge 
you to support George Miller III 


| for the vacancy in the State Sen- 


| Friday, 


ate created by the death of his 


father, George Miller Jr. The 
special election is set for Febru- 
ary 25, 1969. Be Sure to Vote. 


ONE LAST REMINDER: 
Washington’s Birthday falls 
on Saturday, February 22 this 
year. You are to celebrate it on 
February 21, 


which will | 3 
give you a nice three-day week- : 
lend. Enjoy it. 


Chips and Chatter 


Coo] and threatening weather 
(more rain in the clouds) finds 
|the carpenter out of work list 
‘slowly climbing. 

Don’t forget that now is the 
time to file for a refund of over | 
|payment of your Disability In- | 


surance payment. If you worked | 


for several employers during 
1968 and paid more than $74, 
you are entitled to a refund, if 
you file for it. Claim forms are 
here at the union hall. Add up 
|your deductions from your stubs. | 
‘These claims must be filed prior 
to June 30, 1969. 


A rose by any Name. There | 
|was hot competition among rail- | 
lroad unionists and others to 
jname a new special night-time 
train which will carry San Fran- 
cisco’s garbage 300 miles 
|dumping in the Lassen County 
,desert. Runners-up were, 
|Moonlight Thrasher,” “The Raw 
‘Trash Cannonball,” and 
Smells Fargo.” The winning 
name, “The Excess Express.” 

Now under consideration, is a 
plan to build a 20 million dollar 
incinerator. Let’s hope they de- 
cide to build it, instead of trans- 
porting the garbage! 


Carpenter Pete, asked if he 


likes intelligent girls, said “I like | 
a gir] with a good head on my | 


shoulders.” 

Laborers recently announced 
an increase in their pension 
plan, effective Jan. 1, 1969; min- 
imum, after 25 years of coverage, 
up from $80 to $90. (Carpenters, 
minimum of 15 years to receive 
$100). New pensioners could re- 
ceive a maximum of $350 after 
35 years of coverage( carpenters 
present maximum of $210 is 
achieved after 25 years of cover- 
age). Other items such as Early 
Retirement, Pro-Rata, Disability 
pensions would be increased pro- 
portionately at the rate of $10 
monthly benefits for each year 


of pension credit. However, the 
minimum Service Pension re- 
quirement of 25 years will re- 


main. 
See you at the next meeting, 
Brother? 


Sheet Metal Credit Union 
BY HAROLD R. SAKSA 


If you read the January 31 is- 
sue of this paper in “How to 
Buy” you found that consumer 
interest rates have gone 
again, including FHA and Cal- 
Vet hoes loans. Your Credit Un- 
ion interest rates remain the 
same. 

In July of this year the first 
part of a three part “Truth in 
Lending” law goes into effect. 
The changes the credit union 
will have to make are technical 
because credit unions have al- 
ways disclosed annual rates of 
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CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


Personal 


“Built by 


Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sisteenth Street 


lelephone: 533-4114 
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, interests. The law will require | 
jer ‘editors to tell borrowers the | 
oo price, downpayment, total | 

mount financed, dollar amount | 


mended, with union partic bay GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS. and annual rate of interest in| 


riting. If you have any ques- | 
dons please call 653-0995. Your 
credit union is there to serve 
you. c 


Steel Machinists 1304 | 
BY DAVE ARCA 


| Hi. An Attorney, in defense of 
'an accused Assassin, pleads pov- 
erty contributed to his Client’s 
| crime. We protest. 

We're a product of poverty. As 
we know it, poverty is an inabil- 
ity to afford the costs of living. 
| To this extent, many workers are 
being taxed into poverty. 

We agree, under - employment 
can create emotional problems. 
But, this too, is applicable to idle 
|Rich, as well as idle Poor. Con- 
sequently, proverty, per se, does 
/not create criminals. We suspect 
wealthy law breakers can afford 
high priced Attorneys, thus pen- 
niless law breakers are convicted 
oftener. 

The Attorney is wrong. Pover- 
| ty does not qualify a person to 
decide who shall live, and who 
shall die. When a person kills, 
he yields to hate. Thus hate is 
to blame, not poverty. 

To plead poverty as an excuse 
for murder, is a cop out for fail- 
ure. OKay? Okay. 


Print. Spec. Credit Union 
BY RICHARD CLARK 


No one can overemphasize the 
need for insurance. Your Credit 
Union has such protection for 
the member. There is an estate 
loan which will give the member 
a $1,000 or $2,000 whichever he 
chooses. 

There is also the saver’s insur- 
ance, this will pay the member 
for each $1.00 saved a like 
amount of insurance up to age 
of 55 years. Over 55 to 60 years, 
75 per cent; over 60 years, 50 
per cent of the savings. This is 
all paid without additional cost 
to the member. 

Call your Credit 
further information. 


Union for 


Carpenters Crédit Union 
BY PAUL HUDGINS 


Quick loans are easy for estab- 
lished members of this Credit 
Union. Seven minute service was 
our aim, and we found we could 
make some loans in less than 
three minutes, for good mem- 

ers. 


Emergencies are always unex- 
pected, but you should expect 
that those unexpected emergen- 
cies will happen. You just 
never know when. But you can 
be prepared, by just saving reg- 
ularly in your own Credit Union. 

Borrow by ‘phone. One mem- 
ber had a car motor burn up 
while on a vacation trip. He just 
phoned collect and we wired him 
the money. He had been saving 
so regularly that we knew he 
could make loan payments al- 
right. 

When in jail we really can go 
your bail, if you have been sav- 


jing a few dollars regularly. We 


have bailed many members out 
and got them back to work next 


/morning (or Monday morning). 


The way to be prepared is to 
keep your account active at your 
Credit Union. Save yourself the 
high price of bail bond fees by 
calling your Credit Union. Call 
Paul at home if necessary, 356- 
1355. 

Your money will do you more 
good in your Credit Union than 
anywhere else. When you need 
a quick loan we save you two- 
thirds of what you may pay else- 
where for interest on a loan. 

The key to the whole thing is 
“Save regularly.” Regular addi- 
tions to: your share account prove 
you have some contro! over your 
spending and that you will be 
able to make loan payments. It’s 
your Credit Union, Brother. Use 
it for your own benefit. When 
you start saving regularly you 
begin ‘to be successful. 


Controlled inflation 
President Richard Nixon ex- 
pressed the belief that the USS. 
can control inflation without an 
increase in unemployment. In 
his first press conference, the 
President said his administra- 
tion is weighing those actions to 
take which will not trigger an 
unacceptable rise in joblessness. 


+ Ernest A. Rossi. 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


LL 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444) STEAMFITTERS 342 


The next regular meeting of Our next membership meeting to 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters Local| be held at the Labor Temple on 
Union No. 444 will be held on Wed-| March 6, 1969, will be a special 
nesday, February 26, 1969, in Hall called meeting for the purpose of 
M, on the third floor of the Labor | electing Officers to fill the unex- | 
Temple Building, at 8 p.m. pired terms as indicated in your | 

1, There will be the regular order Sample Ballot. Also, the Resolution 
of business (8-9 pm.) | providing for a $10 assessment if | 

2. A special order of business, be-| you fail to attend the monthly 
ginning at 9 p.m. Mr. C. W. Sween- membership meeting will be voted 
ey from the Trust Fund, and Mr.| upon. Please bring your dues book | 
Owen Cort, from the Kaiser Foun- | for voting purposes. 
dation Plan, will be present to dis- | - Fraternally, 
cuss the Health & Welfare plan JIM MARTIN, 
and new provisions that have been | 


| 


Bus. Mgr. 
added, | 
Please make an earnest effort to oy 

attend your union meeting, it is a 

very important part of your union BARBERS 134 

membership. NOTICE 
Fraternally, a6 ; ps T —- ; : Pi 
VE a ieee union shops w be close 
aca a paenisi Saturday, Feb. 22, 1969 — George, 
Fin, re eed Washington’s Birthday. | 

VvyY ae Union dues have been raised from | 


$6.50 to $7.50 per month for all ac- | 

STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 tive members and from $4.00 to 

$4.50 for minimum or reduced dues | 

Special Called meeting Thursday, members as of January 1, 1969. | 

February 20 at 8 p.m. Our regular February Meeting | 

SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS: | will be held on Thursday, February 

To hear and act upon a sub-com-| 27 1969, 8 p.m. in the Labor ‘Temple | 
mittee report of the Business| 73'd and Valdez Streets, 

Agent’s salary. Please attend. New dues books will be re- 

Fraternally, quired for all members as of Janu- 

oma > ary 1, 1969. Cost of new books will 

i 7 Ie he 75 cents. Please add this amount | 

vvy ' 9 ‘o your December or January dues 


so that a new book can be issued 
CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


for you. As this change-over will 
The next regular meeting of Car- 


necessitate many extra hours of| 
vork I will appreciate your co-| 
i operation. 

pet, Linoleum and Soft Tile Work- | Fraternalty 

ers Local 1290 will be held on ketal 

Thursday, Feb. 27, 1969, 8 p.m,| JACK M. REED, 

Hall “C,” 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- Sec.-Treas. 

land. Please attend. iy vv 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 


824. Also, as per the amendment to \FSCME, UC. LOCAL 371 


the By-Laws, $3.50 is due for’ Our next Regular Meeting will be 
Brother Searl Reynolds who passed held on March 8, 1969 in Room 155, 
away February 5. 


The Local Union will have a yin meet at 12 noon. Brother Mur- 


AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 | CARPENTERS .36 


| of setting aside $3,500 for our union 


Kroeber Hall. The Executive Board | 


Please be advised that three smog| The regular meetings of Carpen- 
control meeting dates have been | ters Local 36 are held the first and 
set. The dates being on Monday third Thursdays of each month at 
nights, February 3, 10 and 17, 1969! $460 Enterprise Way, Oakland, 
at 7 p.m. at our building located | Calif. at 3:00 p.m. 
at 10260 MacArthur Blvl., Oakland.| pe office hours of the Financial 
All interested Lodge 1546 members Secretary’s office are 8 a.m. to 


are welcome to attend. The pur-| 5.99 p.m. Monday through Thurs- 

pose being to inform our member-| gay, Friday this office closes at 1 

ship of the installation, inspection p.m. 

and servicing procedures dealing Effective January 1, 1969, dues 

with smog control devices and to ith 28.50 
are $9.50 per month or $28. a 

help prepare those interested in ob- quarter. Please pay dues promptly. 

taining an A type smog license. Ar- You must have current month dues 

rangements have been made for | paid to be working. 

taking the A license test here on Hiood Bank assesament No. is 

on ee for the amount of $1.00 is now due 

The regular meetings of Lodge) and payable, 
1546 are held on the first and third | 


1 
Tuesdays of each month at the | Fraternally, 
hour of 8 p.m. at onr building at CLAUDE W. DILLON, 
10260 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland. | Rec. Sec. 
There will be a special called or-| VY V VY 


der of business at the regular meet- 
ing of March 4, 1969, for the purpose | SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 

The regular meetings are every 
3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Members of the Tri-State Death 
Benefit Plan please notice that 
Death Benefit No. 635 is now due 


picnic. 

There will also be a special order | 
of business of March 4, 1969, setting | 
aside $3,500 for our Veterans Party | 
to present certificates and pins to 
our veteran members. 


Fraternally, |}and payable. D.A. No. 635 is for 
Brother William Carmichael of Lo- 
a | cal 216 who died December 31, 1968. 
Yvy : ; Fraternally, 
ROBERT M. COOPER, 
| Bus, Rep. 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 , , y 
Meeting second Friday of the 
ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind 
Hall, 2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oak- 


land. The union dues were raised from 
Fraternally, $8.50 to $9.50 per month beginning 
JOHN G. FERRO, January 1, 1969. 
Sec. Carpenters Local 194 meets eact. 
¥ VY first and third Monday eveningr 


of the month at 8 p.m. The meeting 


tenet 
UNITED STEELWORKERS 1798 | Bantine, coe eee 


Executive Board Meeting Friday, | meda, 
February 14, 1969, 8 p.m., Local Un- Refreshments are served follow 
ion Office, 3315 E, 14th St., Oakland, | the the first meeting of the month 


Calif. in the canteen for all present. You 
Board of Trustees, 7 p.m. at Local | are urged to attend your local’s 


Business Representative in the field »ohy, Chief Steward, will hold a 
every weekend. There will be ans steward’s Meeting in Room 120, 


ewering service available at 444. Kroeber Hall preceeding Regular 
3184 ONLY. | meeting. Would like to have all| 

Please either leave a number to stewards attend. Very important. | 
call back or give the Answering Please be there. 
Service all necessary information to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


check the job, pPlacgabcuss 
Fraternally, papa | 
ROBERT SEIDEL, Yvsy | 
Rec. Sec. 


Yvy 
BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each | 
month at Finnish Brotherhood) and prepare for one of two things | 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley. —serious contract negotiations or| 

Be a good member. Attend union! strike action. 


\FSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next regular Membership 
Meeting will be held on Feb. 13, 
1969 at 7:30 p.m. All members are 
instructed to attend this meeting 


meetings. Fraternally, 
Fraternally, | CHARLES E. TEIXEIRA 
NICK J. AFDAMO, Sec.-Treas. 
Rec. Sec. IV vv 

VvVyY | 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 tUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
| third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez 
| Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m, 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 


Fraternally, 


| Fraternally, 
WRAY JACOBS, LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Rec. Sec. Bus. Rep. 


——— 
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| AM MOVING 
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Effective I am moving to a new address 
Name Union No. 

Old Address City 

New Address City 


Cut out and mail to: 
aa a a 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 94606 


0224444444444444444444444444444444444006404400000004 
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SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


| Oakland Unified School Employees 


( MLE.C. Hall, 3256 East 14th Street, 
; Oakland, near Fruitvale Avenue. 


| 
| 
| 
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Union Office. meeting. 

Regular Membership res Fraternally, 
Friday, February 28, 1969, p.m., Ss. M. GLADDEN 
Eagles Hall, 1228 36th Ave., Oak- Rec. Sec. 
land, Calif. Yvy 

Fraternally, 

EDWARD M. SOTO, | 

Ree. Seo. PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 1675 
VvyY 


Regular membership and Execn.- 
tive Board meetings of Alameda 
County units of Public Employees 
Union, Local 1695, American Feder- 
ation of State, County and Municli- 
pal Employees, are held as follows: 
HAYWARD UNIFIED SCHOOLS 

Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth 
Saturday of each month in the 
maintenance yard of the school 
district, 24400 Amador Street. 
E.B. REGIONAL PARKS 

Meets at 8 p.m. on the first Wed- 
nesday of each month at the Lake 
Temescal Club House. 


The next regular meeting of the 


Union, Local 257, will be held Sat- 
urday, March 8, 1969, at A.P.U.- 


The Bank of America lot across the 
street may be used for off-street 
parking. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. and the membership at 


om OAKLAND RECREATION DEPT 
Special business: salary propos-| Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth 
als. Saturday of each month at Brook- 
Fraternally, field Village. 
HAROLD BENNER. ALAMEDA UNIFIED SCHOOLS 
Exec. Sec. Meeta at 1 p.m. on the second 
ly wy Saturday of each month in the 


Cafetorium of Encinxal School 
FREMONT SCHOOLS 

Meets at 2 p.m. on the fourth 
Saturday of each month at Blacow 
School. 
SAN LEANDRO SCHOOLS 
Meets at 10 a.m. on the third Sa 
rday of each month at Woodrow 
Wilson School. The Examining 
Board of the unit meets the Thure 
day before each meeting at 7 p.m 
at Bancroft Junior High School 
BERKELEY SCHOOLS 

Meets at 10 a.m. on the second 
Saturday of each month at LeConte 
| School, 2241 Russell Street, Berke 
| ley. Executive Board meetings are 
held at Le Conte School at 9:80 
a.m. on the morning of the mem. 
bership meetings. 

Fraternally, 


HENRY L. CLARKE, 
Bus. Mer. 


FOR SALE 


193,800 yards of snow 
cheap $.0.1. 


Our regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
| 8 p.m. 
| Our regular Membership Meetings | u 


| are held on the 2nd and 4th Fridays 
| of each month, 8 p.m. 


Fraternally, 
RICHARD L. ZAMPA, 
Fin. Sec. & Asst. 

Bus. Agent 


eee EES 0 


ELKO, NEVADA : 


40 ACRE RANCH SITE 


Near Elko, Nevada : 
PROPOSED GOVERNMENT : 
OAM, HUMBOLT RIVER : 
RUBY MOUNTAINS, 
ANGEL LAKE 


$50.00 Down 


$30.00 Monthly 
FULL PRICE $4,250.00 


GIVE PHONE NUMBER IN 
REPLY TO 


1622 E. 12th Street 
Oakland, Ca. 94606 


seveaonensesuenesousnsonsinsocossoonosononsssusosossoesosssasse fo) 
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HAYWARD: CARPENTERS 1622 


The office of the financial secre 
tary is open from 8 a.m, to & p.m, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed- 
nesdays and from 8 a.m, to 8 p.m. 
on Thursdays. 

The stewards meetings are held 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month at 7:30 p.m. The stewards’ 
training program will be held in 
conjunction witb the stewards’ 
meeting. 

Our regular meetings are held 
the second and fourth Thursday of 
each month, at 8 p.m., 1050 Mattox 
Road, Hayward. 

Our social event Is held on the 
fourth Thursday of each month fol- 
lowing our regular meeting. 

The officers sincerely urge you 
to attend and take part in the pro« 
ceedings of your Local Union. 
Fraternally, 


L. D. (Larry) TWIST, 
Rec. Sec. 


vv vy 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


Meeting date fourth Friday of 
each month. Regular meeting at 7 
p.m. at the Cooks Hall, 1608 Web- 
ster Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Fraternally, 

VICTOR C. BRANDT, 

Sec.-Bus. Rep. 
VvVyY 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Worke« 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
Calif. 

Fraternally, 
AL CHASMAR, 
Sec. 


vv 
MILLMEN’S 550 


The next regular meeting of Mill- 
men’s Union 550 will te held on 
Friday, February 21, 1969, at 8 p.m., 
in Room 229, Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland. Please plan 
to attend. 
Fraternally, 
GEO. H. JOHNSON, 
Fin. Sec. 

Vvy 


'UNITED STEELWORKERS 4468 


Regular meetings held second 
Saturday of each month at 10 a.m, 
at Eagles Hall, 1228 - 86th Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
FRANK V. McINTOSH, 
Rec. Seo, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 


|Hearst magazine. Laber ask you 
{not to buy any Hearst publica- 


tions until Hearst scabbing stops 
in Los Angeles. 
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HIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUSLISHER? 


When was the 
last time you 
thought enough of 
yourself to have 
a Pap test? 

If you can find time for 


the beauty salon once a week, 
you can find time for the Pap 
fest once a year. 

It’s quick. It’s painless. It's 
8reat to know you're free of 
uterine cancer. And if those 
reasons aren't reason enough, 
maybe this will be: Nearly 
100% of all uterine cancers 
are curable when detected 
early. 

The next time youcall your 
beauty salon for an appointe- 
ment, call your doctor: for 
one, too. 

It makes sense to'haye | 
@ yearly Pap test. 

American 

‘Cancer: 

Seciety 


f 
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County AFLCIO. oof Se 146 


42nd Year, Number 48 
JOHN M. ESHLEMAN, Editor 


February 14, 1969 


* LEONARD MILLIMAN, Assistant to the Editor 


1622 East Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Phone 261-3981 


Lack of consistency on 
public employe rights 


The State of California shows a split personality toward | 


public employes. On the one hand, the Legislature passed and 
the governor approved Senate Bill 1228 which allows cities and 
other Jocal government units to recognize majority organizations 
of their employes as bargaining representatives. On the other, 
the state has not seen fit to spell out this basic right for its 
own employes. 

The City of Vallejo is about to hold a representational 
election, the Counties of Los Angeles and Santa Clara have 
passed comprehensive ordinances covering public employe bar- 
gaining, the County of Marin has signed bargaining agreements 
with a union as have a number of cities, while San Francisco is 
moving toward union recognition. 

No local government unit which has utilized the progres- 


sive provisions of SB 1228 to govern its relations with its em- | 
ployes has been the object of a strike. The law has worked | 
as it was intended to work as a vehicle for justice for public | 


m Annee = ® +; ¢ 4 o 
FOUNDED APRIL 3, 1926... Only Official ve ee at: , SS poy 
Publication of Central Labor Council—AFL- = SENATE 
CIO and Building Trades Council of Alameda Bo 
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| TAA 
workers and peaceful resolution of management-labor problems. | foc, 
The State of California, however, has been the object of | Atte } 


a bitter strike dispute, forced on State College faculty members | 


by the college system's long refusal to bargaain over legitimate 
employe proposals. And no amount of inflammatory talk by the 
governor about the dispute can hide that fact. 

It is really time for California’s right hand to let its left 
hand know what it is doing. If bargaining is appropriate for the 
city employe it is just as appropriate for the state employe. 


Next step -- no wages af all 


No more blatant exploitation of working people has been 
in evidence in recent years than the campaign along the Mexi- 
can border to lure business by offering 30-cent per hour Mexi- 
can labor. 

Tucson, Arizona, has figured in the campaign. Already 
in a low-wage, ‘right-to-work” state, Tucson businessmen have 
advertised to manufacturers across the nation, urging that they 
use even lower-paid across-the-border labor. 

Ponder this bit of promotional prose: ““You don’t have to 
go to: Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Korea or Japan for low cost 
easily trainable foreign labor. It’s available right here... along 
the Mexico-Arizona border for as low as 30 cents an hour in! 


The time has come to lift that 
Swiss curtain — the cloak of se- 
crecy that hides the anonymous 
owners of numbered accounts in 
Swiss banks. ,These anonymous 
American depositors are major 
partners in most big American 
business corporations. 


The extent to which these se- 


‘eret accounts are being used to 


evade United States laws for 
wholesale tax evasion and other 


/criminal purposes is now a mat- 


ter of record. 


The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee took the start- 
ling testimony from the United 
States Attorney for the Southern 


‘winnings on the stock market, 
open a secret, numbered account 
in a Swiss bank. You can buy 
and sell stock on an exchange 
through that. account and Inter- 
nal Revenue will never know. 
If you are an officer of a busi- 
ness and want to buy or sell 


stock in your own corporation | 


without reporting it, you can do 
it through a secret account in a 
Swiss bank. You escape the Se- 
|ecurities and Exchange Commis- 
sion as well as Internal Revenue. 


END HAVEN FOR TAX CHEATS, CROOKS 


By trading through your secret 
numbered account in that Swiss 
bank, you can also buy on mar- 
gin without regard for SEC reg- 
ulations. Maybe that explains 
why Swiss banks are the largest 
Single group of traders on the 
|stock exchanges. 

Of course, it doesn’t explain 
why Morgenthau’s revelations 
caused so little excitement. It 
looks as though a major business 
jscandal is about to burst. It 
|should.—The Machinist. 
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YOU WRITE ‘EM... 
WE RUN ‘EM! 
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virtually inexhaustable numbers. |District of New York, Robert M. 
“The concept is simply this. Components are manufactured | Morgenthau. 


in Tucson, assembled in Nogales, Mexico and returned to Tuc-| Mr. Morgenthau disclosed that 
son for final inspection, packaging and shipping . . . Duty is Swiss bankers are collaborating 
imposed only on the added value of the assembly.” with every kind of criminal in 
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DISCOURAGEMENT 
HAS AN IMPACT 


mation of this topie is meant to 
say that it was futile for any of 


This is not the first utilization by American business of 
low-paid Mexican workers. So-called ‘green carders” have been 
brought across the border to compete with American working 
people, sometimes as strikebreakers behind picket lines. The 
solution is for drastic changes in immigration and tariff laws 
to prevent all such abuses. 


Farm union could tell them 


The California Highway Patrol undoubtedly didn’t intend 
in a press release last week to lend support to union farm 


® workers’ longstanding complaints of poor treatment, but the 


implication is clear. 

Simply doing its duty, the Patrol said in its release: 

“Agricultural organizations were urged this week by the 
California’ Highway Patrol to arrange for group inspections of 
members’ farm labor vehicles. 

“Many farm labor vehicles are being found in such a ne- 
glected condition of repair as to make them unsafe for operation 
until repairs are made,” the Highway Patrol reported. 

“Both the California Administrative Code and the Cali- 
fornia Vehicle Code require that farm labor vehicles be in| 
safe operating condition .. .” : 

The Patrol’s discovery is old news to the farm workers. 
And they can tell the the CHP that the law's vehicle provisions 
aren't the only ones which are being violated tosthe detriment 
of the men and women who grow and harvest ydur f6od. 

Sanitary facilities, housing, drinking water for farmhands 
are supposed to be clean and adequate, but survey California's 
factory-farms and see how many observe these rules. 

‘There's only one sure way to guarantee the protections of 
these and other farm laws. That's by collective bargaining con- 
tracts, enforced by the union. And they can be attained by 
a law which hasn't yet been passed but should, be—extension | 
of ¢olleetive bargaining to the farm workers: *~  - | 
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the USA. His testimony shows: 


| @ Swiss banks are a haven for 
\big tax dodgers; 

| e Swiss banks have been used 
'as hiding places for stolen secur- 
jities issued by the United States 
| Treasury; 

| Swiss banks have been used 
‘in attempted swindles on other 
| banks; 

| eSwiss banks make window- 
idressing loans so a failing cor- 
poration can beef up its assets 
without disclosing that it can 
never take the cash out of the 


‘bank; 


e Swiss banks are used to de- 
fraud and to sell illegally re2is- 


tered stock and to manipulate | 


stock prices; 

e Swiss banks are used regu- 
larly by smugglers, loan sharks, 
policy operators and gambling 
casino operators, 

If you want to bank a large 
amount of cash without it being 
traced back to you, open a secret, 
numbered account in a Swiss 
bank. It takes only $50. 

Then, all you have to do is 
drop your cash off at almost any 
large bank in the USA for “cable 
transfer” to your numbered ac- 
count in Switzerland. The bank 
where you drop off the cash 
won’t even ask you for identifi- 
/cation. 

If you want to avoid paying 
Federal , income, taxes : 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


| It would seem appropriate to 
i say that certain elements of our 
| society are unaware of the im- 
pact 
upon some ethnic groups. How- 
ever, it could also be said that 
indifference can be basic to un- 
awareness. For it is .a human 
characteristic to only be con- 


vate matters. 

It may likewise be said that 
incentive is inspired where op- 
portunity exists. 

Many people are contemptuous 
of American Indians, Afro-Amer- 
icans, Mexican-Americans and 
other ethnic groups for their ap- 
;parent inability to keep pace 
with Caucasians, a majority of 
whom have gained a specialized 
knowledge in some branch of 
higher education. 

A cursory perusal of our his- 
tory will prove that even had 
members of these ethnic groups 
in the past been prepared, rejec- 
tion by our society would have 
prevented marked achievement 
to most. 
| For most, their only employ- 
ment was that disdained by 
whites, causing economic depri- 
viation to the extent of disallow- 
ing an adequate education for 
himself or his children. 

The central theme and sum- 


discouragement has _ had | 


cerned about personal and pri- | 


these groups generally speaking 
to possess sufficient incentive or 
to aspire towards aims requiring 
higher education; for he knew he 
would starve while trying and 
afterwards. 


NATHANIEL F. DICKERSON, 
| U.C. Employees 371 
kk 


|'SOME QUESTIONS 
| Editor, Labor Jourial: 

Poor journalistic practice is 
deplorable—scab or union. Let’s 
/ Shape up ourselves. On the same 
Page on which you cite Hearst’s 
blunders, there is a squib head- 
lined ‘Justice isn’t even-hand- 
/ed.”’ Where is the documentation 
for the case described there? Or 
is the case of the professor who 
Struck only after his class of all 
black and third world students 
went out and received full pay 
because supposedly he would 
have taught if he had had a 
class purely hypothetical? 

BRUCE L, HOLGERS, 
Oakland 
xk kk 


THE ESSENCE 


“The essence of the American 
system of industrial relations has 
been its capacity for developing 
procedures for change while 
keeping conflicteat tolerable lev- 
els. — George P. Schultz, Secre- 
tary of Labor. — 
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A union representative 
has reminded Congressman 
George P. Miller that craftsmen 
at University of California nu- 
clear installations are basically 
construction workers but are de- 
nied important social insurance 
and fringe benefits which other 
construction employes get. 

George A. Hess, business mana- 
ger and financial secretary- 
treasurer of Plumbers & Gas Fit- 
ters 444, took issue with a mem- 
orandum prepared by a Miller as- 
sistant on the basis of discussions 
with UC attorneys. 
CONSTRUCTION WORK 

The memorandum found that 
the UC employes do construction 
work only “on a very small 
scale,” but Hess wrote Miller that 
most of their work is on con- 
struction and some of it is very 
substantial, 


Union charges bias 


at Naval Supply 


Charges of discrimination 
against Negroes at the Oakland 
Naval Supply Center became the 
direct concern of the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 
last week. 

The council voted to seek a 
meeting with the 12th Naval 
District Command to investigate 
union complaints of anti-labor 
and discriminatory practices by 
the Purchase Department at the 
supply center .and to halt the 
proposed partitioning of the de- 
partment. 

The American Federation of 
Government Employees 1533 said 
the proposed partitioning of the 
department would only aggra- 
vate deliberate discrimination 
which has held Negroes to clas- 
sification of GS 7 or lower. 


Rad Lab workers’ grievances 


Local 444 and five other build: 
ing trades unions are seeking ex- 
tension of union fringe benefits 
and social insurance to the UC 
employes and have asked Miller 
and other East Bay Congressmen 
to intercede in Washington. 

Other unions seeking exten- 
sion of benefits to their UC mem- 
|bers are Electrical Workers 595, 
Steamfitters 342, Painters 127, 
Sheet Metal Workers 216 and La- 
borers 304. 


They have pointed out that UC 
|Radiation Laboratory workers 
work side by side with private 
contractors’ employes but are de- 
nied equal benefits. UC’s nuclear 
| installations, they have told the 
| Congressmen, act as contractors 
|for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
| Sion. 

UC BIDS 

Refuting claims that the UC 
craftsmen are mainly mainten- 
ance workers, Hess told Miller 
that “Radiation Laboratory shops 
quite often bid on work that is 
also submitted to outside con- 
tractors ... This work is virtually 
identical to that performed by 
hundreds of craftsmen working 
in outside union shops.” 

He pointed out that the uni- 
versity deducts $8 a month from 
all craft employes’ paychecks for 
| the UC health and welfare plan, 
|“ineluding those who choose to 
participate in their union’s plan 
rather than the university’s plan 
and who therefore receive abso- 


lutely no benefit from the deduc- | 


tion.” 

UC craftsmen are denied dis- 
ability and unemployment in- 
surance protection and most do 
not have Social Security, their 
unions have protested. 


Hess noted that many employ- | 
es cannot qualify for benefits un- | 


der the UC pension program and 
would prefer to participate in 
their union retirement plans. 


Why 
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mildnessand — 
smoothness. 


Seagram wouldn't settle for less. 


Pipers? 


So you 
_ Cah tune yourself 
to the finest Scotch 


rfect pitch 
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Congressman given data on {Citizens committee EBMUD directors vote to meet 


ups the ante on | wnion terms on recognition 


school tax aid 


Continued from page 1 


xent—would stay in Oakland 


without protest. 
1,500 TO ACT 


the tax election does not win, 


teacher action to get improve- 
ments. 


Of the teachers who respond- 


tion Association, the Indepen- 
dent Classroom Teachers or of 
no organization. Thirty per cent 
were OFT members and 3 per 
cent did not designate an organ- 
ization. 

The Labor Council’s $1.90 min- 
imum for support was the fig- 
ure set by the school administra- 
tion. 

The council found that to be 
the minimum to cover such 
priorities as better teacher sal- 
aries, improved remedial educa- 
tion and other educational im- 
provements in addition to build- 
ing needs. 


Voice on Kaiser rates 


Continued from page 1 


We want to employ our own fa- 
cilities, including our own audi- 
tors, to learn what rates are 
fain.” 

Two of the four Kaiser units 
are not non-profit, unions learn- 
ed during the strike. And Local 
|250’s_ strike-won raise, a union 
spokesman said, averaged far be- 
low Kaiser’s 18 per cent on rates. 


finished reading it! 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


Every drop bottled in Scotland at 86 proof. Blended Scotch Whisky. Imported by Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 
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At the ratio disclosed by the 
poll, Oakland would lose 1,000 
teachers by next fall’s term if 


and some 1,500 would engage in 


ed, 67 per cent are members Of | 
the OFT’s rival Oakland Educa- | 


Why not pass this copy of the 
|East Bay Labor Journal to aj|sanction were talks for a new |ynions for wage claims collection 
friend of yours when you are |contract with Mother’s Cake & |and the state did not even dock- 


Continued from page 1 


demonstration in response to 
management’s earlier switch on 
apparent agreements on recog- 
nition. 

Local 444 previously had been 
‘granted strike sanction and the 
membership had empowered ne- 
gotiators to set a strike date. 

Tuesday’s agreement climaxed 
five months of seeking recogni- 
| tion. 

“Support of other unions is 
what brought it about,” Groulx 
said. 
| “We got most of the divisions 
|where we wanted immediate res- 
|ognition.” They include the ma- 
jority of EBMUD’s 1,100 work- 
ers.” 

President Pontes of Local 
|444 identified them as Opera- 
|tion and maintenance, which in- 
| cludes all repair crews in Alame- 
|da and Contra Costa counties; 
|sanitary section, water distribu- 
\tion and meter reading. 
SECOND VICTORY 

Second major victory for the 


Auto Machinists get 
bakeries sanction 


Negotiations were continuing 
this week between Automotive 
Machinists 1546 and the Califor- 
nia Bakery Operators Employer 
‘Association representing major 
|East Bay bakeries. 
| Strike sanction was granted 
Monday by the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council. 

Wages, shift hours and work 
week were the main issues, said 
\Bud Williams, senior business 
agent of Auto Machinists Lodge 
1546. 

Also continuing under 


strike 


|Cookie company. 


Seagrams 
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unions was a change in language 
of the board’s resolution elimin- 
ating the clause “which is not 
| binding” from its reference to a 
“written memorandum of under- 
standing” to be negotiated. 


Both union and EBMUD staff 
spokesmen said they would press s 
|to implement this week’s agree- 
jment. 

Groulx observed that “strike 
sanction remains in effect. It will 
|not be used while we make prog- 
|ress but can be used any time we 
| it a@ snag.” 


Unions asked to 
check on state pay 
‘claim performance 


Unions were urged this week 
to keep a close check on the 
state labor commissioner’s per- 
formance under an agreement 
by which the state again will 
{process wage claims of union 
members. 


Attorney Victor Van Bourg 
told the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council meeting that the 
|suit by the council and the State 
;Council of Carpenters would be 
|dismissed — but with provision 
| to reinstate it if necessary — un- 
der the agreement. 
| The suit, charging Labor Com- 
jmissioner William C. Hern with 
|refusing to process union mem- 
|bers’ wage claims, was settled 
last week by his agreement that 
such claims would be accepted 
jand given numbers and employ- 
ers and unions notified. 


) 
| Formerly, the suit charged, un- 
jionists were sent back to their 


et the claims. 

The new setup will be effective 
in 60 days, Van Bourg said. He 
urged unions to check on per- 
formance and report failures to 
comply to the Labor Council or 
himself. 


Struck glass firm 
fires 21 unionists 


The struck Brockway Glass 
Company was asked this week to 
arbitrate its dispute with strik- 
ing Glass Bottle Blowers Associ- 
ation 155 after it had discharged 
21 strike leaders. 

Unless the firm agrees to arbi- 
tration, union attorney Victor 
Van Bourg said the union will 
file unfair labor practice charges 
with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Local 155 walked out January 
25 charging months of repeated 
contract violations. Then, said 
Local 155 President Donald Kois- 
hor, the firm announced it was 
firing all officers, stewards and 
committeemen who attended 
the meeting which informed 
management of the walkout, 
plus a number who had engaged 
in imformational picketing 
Brockway’s Pomona plant. 

A state conciliator was at- 
tempting to arrange bargaining 
talks after management had re- 
fused to negotiate the dispute, 
|Koishor said. 


New labor aide 


Labor Secretary George P. 
Shultz has nominated a ranking 
Florida labor official] to be the 
new Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor for Labor-Management Ser- 
vices. He is W. J. Usery Jr., grand 
lodge representative of the Ing 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, 
AFLCIO. 
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Look for the union shop card, 
ask for a union clerk to serve 
you, and demand the union label! 


| 


